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Hiftoire De L’ Afrique et De L’Efpagnes &e. 

The Hiftory of Africa and Spain, under the Government of the 
Arabs ; compiled from different Arabic Manufcripts in the 
Royal Library, and dedicated to the Dauphin. By M. Car- 
donne, Secretary-Interpreter to the King in the Oriental 
Languages, &c. 12m0. 3 Vols. Paris, 1765. 


HE rapid fuccefs with which the Arabic empire was efta- 
blifhed in Afia, Africa and Europe, and the growing 
power of Mahomet and his fucceflors, form one of the moft fur- 
prifing and moft interefting events in the hiftory of mankind. 
Religion had, undoubtedly, a leading influence in this; but 
enthufiafm alone,, unattempered and unconduéted with policy, 
could never have atchieved fuch extraordinary things :—yet not 
even the profoundeft policy, co-operating with the influences ‘of 
a new religion, could have been fo generally fuccefsful, had it 
not been attended by a kind of ferocious valour, together with 
an unwearied affiduity, and long experience in the bufinels of 
war. The Arabs, in the time of Mahomet; were the firit 
people upon earth in horfemanfhip, and the fkill of the bow. 
The progrefs of their oriental conquefts has been frequently re- 
corded and is well known, but their fuccefles in the weft have 
sain more obfcure. Ouf countryman Echard, in his Roman 
Hiftory, has made the fame obfervation, and complains that, 
for want of cotemporary hiftorians, the iffue of their weftern 
wars was in a great meafure unknown. Marmol is the only 
author who has thrown any light upon thofe events, but the 
fads he relates with regard to the African conquefts. are but 
thinly fcattered through his works. ! sp 
M. Cardonne has, however, almoft entirely obviated this 
complaint, and has rendered the hiftory of humankind much 
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more perfect by filling up thofe vacant annals. The fources 
from which he has derived his information, concerning the 
Arabic conquefts in the weft, are Arabic writers, whofe works 
were depofited in the king of France’s library. He complains, 
indeed, that the drynefs and affectation of brevity peculiar to 
the hiftorians of that nation, had left him ftill poor, had not af- 
forded him all the light he could have wifhed to obtain with re- 
gard to their hiftories, and fome dynafties he found in which 
the fucceffion of princes was difficult to difcover. ‘This, hew- 
ever, might eafily be accounted for; as there were fome fultans 
who forbad, -under pain of death, the annals of their reigns to 
be written: and one of thofe actually put to death an author for 
difobeying the decree. 

The principal revolutions in that part of Africa, where the 
Arabs prevailed, and the different dynafties, are recorded in this 
work with as much precifion as poffible. ‘The epoch of thofe 
revolutions, and that of the eftablifhment of the dynafties extend 
to that period when the African governors, fecure in their re- 
{pective powers, threw off the common yoke, and afpired to fo- 
vercignty. 

The hiftory of the Arabs in Spain is not lefs interefting than 
that of their African conquefts. Allured by the riches of that 
country, they came in vaft tribes both from Afia and Africa, 
and each of thofe tribes being defirous of obtaining thofe trea- 
fures undivided, they fell one upon another. . 

At the fame time there were revolutions in the dominion of 
the eaft. The dynafty of the Ommiads was overturned by the 
Abbaffids, and Abdoulrahman-ibu-Moavie, who was of the 
former party, fled into Spain, where he was foon invefted with 
all the power of the Arabs in that country, as they had always 
been attached to his party. ) 

From that time Spain was detached from the government of 
the eaftern caliphs, and had its diftinét princes, who likewife 
took upon them the name of caliphs, and, like thofe, mixed 
the civil with the facerdotal power. The fucceffors of Abdoul- 
rahmen, intoxicated with affluence and luxury, abandoned the 
cares of government to their habjeds, a kind of comptrollers, 
who invefted themfelves with abfolute authority. Thefe caliphs 
became at length fo contemptible that they were deprived of the 
crown ; in confequence of which, fuch of the Arabs as had fu- 
perior power, or Credit, obtained the fovereignty of thofe pro- 
vinces where their influence lay, and almoft:every province had 
then its prince. | 

The ftrength of the Moors being thus divided, they became 
jefs formidable to the Chriftians. The latter gained feveral 
important victories over them; and had they not themfelves fuf- 
tered from the fame divifion of power and dominion, they = 
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have driven them effectually from all their fettlements in Spain. 
The progrefs of their conquefts, however, was rapid, and the 
Arabs, being reduced to the laft extremity, called in the Afri 
cans to their afliftance. Their new auxiliaries foon forgot the 
purpofes that brought them to Spain, and, inftigated by am- 
bition, inftead of defending their countrymen, meditated no- 
thing lefs than their fubje€tion. This revolution threatened 
the Chriftians with the worft of confequences, on account of 
that innumerable multitude of enemies which it brought upon 
them. The whole continent of Africa feemed to have emptied 
itfelf of its inhabitants, that they might take up arms againft the 
Spaniards ; but the firmnefs and fortitude of the latter, notwith- 
ftanding the f{mallnefs of their numbers, triumphed over all op- 
pofition. The civil wars which prevailed in Africa and in the 
kingdom of Grenada, at length terminated the government of 
the Arabs in Spain. 

This is a fhort fketch of the hiftory that our Author compiles 
from thofe manufcripts to which he had recourfe. But thefe 
were not his only refources. ‘The Arabic hiftorians, however 
copioufly they expatiate on the fuccefsful part of their own hif- 
tory, become thrifty and indolent in thofe periods, where the 
glory of their nation declines, and their enemies have the ad- 
vantage. For this reafon, M. Cardonne very judicioufly deter- 
mined to apply himfelf to the Spanifh hiftorians for more perfect 
information, and this he chiefly drew from Mariana’s Latin hif- 
tory of Spain, except with regard to the conqueft of Grenada, 
of which he met with a long detail in a collection of Arabic hif- 
torians, entitled Hi/foria Lenazzadini Viziri. The fame collec- 
tion furnifhed him with the fucceffion of the viceroys who held 
the government of Spain under the eaftern caliphs. This was 
the more defirable, as he would not have found it fo exact in 
the Spanifh Hiftorians, who often alter their names, or fubfti- 
tute others. Of this, and whatever elfe that collection, or the ma- 
nufcripts of Novari, Tabari, and feveral other Arabic writers af- 
forded him, refpecting the manners, the luxury or commerce 
of the zra under his review, the Author makes the beft ufe; 
and he takes care all along to preferve the original orthography 
of names: by which means, indeed, they are hardly cognizable 
to readers who have only been converfant in modern hiftorians 
~-for inftance, Abderam, he calls Abdoulrahman, &c. 

The following are the titles of the books and manufcripts from 
which this hiftory was compiled, and which we take the liberty 
to introduce for the fake of fuch pf our Readers as are acquainted 
with the eaftern literature. 

Cheabeddin Aboul Abbafi, Pars 23. Hifforia Univerfalis. . 

Ahmed Ben Abdoulvahabi cognomine Novairi, Hiftorie Om- 
miadarum, qui in Hifpania regnarunt. 
: Kk 2 Ejufdem 
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Ejufdem Hiftoria Africa et Occidentis. 

Hifloria de Regibus Beni Zian, ex Familia Edriffitarum, Auc- 
tore Muhammed-Abdal-Giali. 

Ahmed-Ben-Muhammed-el Mogrebi Hi/oria Hi/pania, prime 
partis, volumen fecundum. 

Ebu-el-Kautir, De redaétis in Arabum Pote/latem Hifpanis. 

Hiftoria Lenazzedini Viziri ultimorum Granata Regum, ex Fa- 
milia el Ahmar. 

Hi/loria Univer falis Chehabbeddin- Ahmed-Al-Mokri-Al-Faffi, 

Hiiflorie Compendium, Auctore |bn-Khaldouh. 

Lune refplendentes Marocci, Audtore Abdalla-Ebn- Batata. 

Hitfloria Califarum ac Regum Arabum in Hifpania ufque ad An- 
num Hegire 765, <Audctore Ben-Abdallah-el-Khateb-el-Muful- 
man-ni-el-Kortoubi. 

Hiftoria Univerfaiis Abou- Djaferi- Muhammed- Ben-Harir-el- 
Tabari. 

Roderici Toletani Epi/copi Hiftoria. 

Joannis Marian Hifpani e Societate Jefu, Hifforia de Rebus 
Hifpanis. 

Leonis Africani Defcriptio Africa. 

L’ Afrique de Marmol. 

Bibliotheque Orientale de D’ Herbelot. 

There is fcarcely a more interefting event in the European 
hiftory, than that of the celebrated victory which Charles Mar- 
tel obtained over Abdoulrahman Elgafiki the ambitious governor 
of Spain: yet our Hiftorian has not given us fo ample or fo fa- 
tisfaciory an account of it as the importance of the fubjeét re- 
quired; he feems, however, to have been very fenfible of that 
importance, and, poffibly, he colleéted all the lights that his 

‘refources would afford him. Abdoulrahman was appointed go- 
wernor of Spain in the year of the Hegira 113, A. D. 730.—He 
had been trained toarms from his infancy ; war was his delight; 
and he profecuted it with the greater eagernefs, as it was the 
only means of gratifying his unbounded ambition. He no fooner 
found himfelf at the head of the Spanifh forces, than he pro- 
jected the conqueft of France, and nothing but the confummate 
fkill and valour of Charles Martel could have prevented its fuc- 
cefs. After having tafted the fweets of conqueft in fubduing the 
pride of a rival Arab, he crofled the Pyrenees, and laid fiege to 

, Arles. Eudes Earl of Aquitaine came to the relief of that town, 
but was met by Abdoulrahman and put to flight. This victory 
inflamed the courage and ambition of the Arab, and he propofed 
to himfelf nothing lefs than the redu€tion of France. He there- 
fore marched to the right, and traverfing great part of Gaul, he 
pafled into Aquitaine, and pofieffed himfelf of Bourdeaux, The 

earl, who had levied frefh forces, in vain endeavoured to oppofe: 
the torrent ; he fuffered a fecond defeat; and this new pact 
wea 4 ferve 
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ferved only to confirm Abdoulrahman in the purfuit of his pro- 
ject. He paffed through Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou, with 
fire and {word, deftroying every town in his way, and pillaging 
and burning churches. At length he arrived at Tours, which 
was threatened with the fame fate, when the twice-defeated ear! 
implored the fuccours of Charles Martel, ‘That prince, having 
juft reafon to be alarmed at the common danger, marched againft 
the Arabs with a large army. He pafled the Loire, and en- 
camped on the banks of that river, ne fear of being furrounded 
by theenemy. The two armies, after fome days of obfervation 
on either party, came to battle. Both fides fought with equal 
fury. The reward of viétory to the Arabs was the conqueft of 
France ; and, if Charles were conquered, every ambitious pro- 
ject he had formed would vanifh at once. Victory was a long 
time in fufpence, but at laft declared in favour of the French. 
Three hundred and fixty-five thoufand Arabs, if any credit may 
be given to cotemporary hiftorians, were left dead upon the 
field. Abdoulrahman himfelf was in the number of the flain, 
and mankind was fet free from the fatal effe&ts of his ambition. 
The Ear] of Acquitaine contributed not a little to the victory, 
while with his light troops he harrafled the enemy in the rear, and 
threw their ranks into confufion. The camp of the Arabs was 
given up to plunder, and immenfe riches, the {poils of the provinces 
through which they had pafled, became the property of the con- 
querors. Such of the fugitives as efcaped the {word retired into 
Narbonefe Gaul. The caliph, chagrined at the lofs of his go- 
vernor and the defeat of his pedple, commanded fucceeding go- 
vernors to retrieve the honour of the Arabic arms. But they 
were ftill defeated by the valour of Charles ; and foon after their 
own inteftine broils left the Chriftians at reft. It is impoffible 
to read without horror the accounts of thofe innumerable battles 
that were fought between the Arabs and their provincials on the 
continent of Africa. The latter, when opprefied by the ini- 
quity of the caliph’s vice:oys, frequently threw off the yoke, 
and their reduction to their former fervitude was always attended 
with the moft dreadful carnage. 
Yet had not the ever-warring and reftlefs genius of the Arabs 
been occupied by civil diffentions and mutinies within their ori- 
inal and acquired dominions, they would have enflaved the 
whole Chriftian world; and would not by any means have 
wanted a reafonable pretence for it; while the Chriftians were 
fo indifcreet as to take advantage of their civil commotions, in 
order to harrafs their out lying territories, and to difpoflefs them 
of what they had obtained by conqueft, not of Chriftians, but 
of other barbarous nations. Hence the fhameful havoc of what 


were profanely called the “x Wars, and that prodigious ef- 
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fufion of bloed, on principles that were excited by avarice, 
and abetted by fuperftition ! 

Of the eaftern caliphs that governed in Spain, none was more 
diftinguifhed for valour, policy and magnificence, than Abdoul- 
rahman III. ‘Though he was continually involved in war, the 
fumptuous fplendour of his court and his edifices was fuperior 
to any thing the world had feen before. He built a new city at 
the diftance of about three miles from Corduba, which he called 
Zehra, the name of a favourite female-flave. Here likewife he 
erected a palace, the grandeur and beauty of which could hardl 
be equalled. It was built by one of the moft fkilful archi- 
tects in Conftantinople, which city was at that time (about the 
middle of the tenth century) the feat of the fciences and the fine 
arts. In this palace were a thoufand and fourteen columns of 
Spanifh and African marble, nineteen of Italian marble, and an 
hundred and twenty, fent by the Greek emperor, of extraordi- 
wary beauty. The faloon, called the caliph’s faloon, was rich 
beyond expreffion. ‘The walls were of the fineft marble, and 
the ornaments of pure gold. In the middle of the faloon was a 
marble bafon, furrounded with various figures of birds and beafts 
that threw up the water. All thefe figures were of gold, and 
adorned with pearls and all kinds of precious ftones. The bafon 
itfelf was made at Conftantinople, and the figures executed by 
the ableft artifts there. Above it hung the famous pearl which 
the Emperor Leo fent to Abdoulrahman. ‘The other apart- 
_ ments of this palace were proportionably fuperb, and equally ex- 
prefled the tafte and magnificence of their mafter. In the middle 
of the royal gardens flood a grand pavilion, where the caliph 
nied to repofe after the fatigues of hunting. It was fupported 
by pillars of the whiteft marble. The ceiling {parkled with the 
united fplendours of gold, polifhed fteel, and precious ftones ; 
but the moft extraordinary thing about it was a bafon, filled with 

waves of quickfilver inftead of water, which, when the fun 
fhone upon it, produced fuch a brightnefs as the eye could nat 
bear to: look upon. 

Yet notwithftanding this profufion of beauty and magnifi- 
-eence, Abdoulrahman was far from being happy, as will appear 

from the following curious memorial, which was written by 
himfelf, and found after his death : ¢ From the firft moment of 
my reign to the prefent time, I have kept an exact account of 
thofe days in which Lenjoyed true and unmixed pleafure ; and I 
find that the number does not exceed 14 ;—mortals! confider 
what .this world is, and what value one fhould fet upon the 
pleafures that it offers. Nothing feemed to be wanting to 
my felicity; I had wealth, honours, and, to fay all in one 
wotd, foveteigh power.—Feared and refpeéted by cotemporary 
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princes, who envicd my happinefs, were jealous of my glory, 
and courted my friendfhip. Fifty years have pafled fince I af- 
cended the throne, and in that long fpace of time, it is with 
difficulty I can make out fourteen days, whofe courfe was un- 
interrupted by any infelicity.’ | 

Several of the caliphs were men of great capacity as well as 
valour, and teftified the moft confummate fkill in the conduc 
of their affairs. “Amongft thefe may be reckoned Mohammed. 
Emy, who fupported himfelf on his throne againft innumerable 
diff€ulties. When this prince was walking one day in his gar- 
dens with one of his courtiers, the Jatter, looking around him, 
faid, What a charming world is this! how happy fhould one be 
could one but efcape death !—Death, faid the caliph, is one of 
our beft friends ; fhould I have been here, if he had not removed 
my predeceffor ?—There was, certainly, a great deal of right 
philofophy in this anfwer ;—why; it implied, fhould we be un- 
willing to quit the fcene and to make way for the fucceeding 
generation, when our anceftors have done the fame for us? It 
would be impoffible for the race of men to fubfift upon the earth 
on other conditions, and death was a neceflary part of the oecd- 
nomy of that benevolent Providence, which determined that a 
variety of beings fhould tafte the bleffings of life. 

A curious method of obtaining juftice from one of the caliphs’ 
is recorded in the firft volume of this hiftory. Hakkam, the fon 
and fucceffor of Abdoulrahman III, wanting to enlarge his pa- 
lace, propofed to purchafe of a poor woman a piece of ground 
that lay contiguous toit. However, fhe could not be prevailed 
upon to part with the inheritance of her anceftors, and Hak- 


, 


kam’s officers took by force what they could not otherwife ob- ' 
tain. The poor woman applied to Ibn-bechir, the chief magif-_ 


trate of Corduba, for juftice. The cafe was delicate and dan- 
rous. Bechir concluded that the ordinary methods of pro- 
ceeding would be ineffectual, if not fatal. He mounted his afs, 


and taking a large fack with him, rode to the palace of the ca- - 


liph. The prince happened to be fitting in a pavilion that had 
been erected in the poor woman’s garden. Bechir,: with his 
fack in his hand, advanced towards him, and, after proftrating 
himfelf, defired the caliph would permit him to fill his fack with 
earth in that garden. —Hakkam fhewed fome furprize at his ap- 
pearance and requeft, but allawed him to fill his fack. When 


this was done, the magiftrate intreated the prince to affift him in ° 


laying the burden on his afs.—This extraordinary requeft fur- 
prifed Hakkam ftill more ; but he only told the judge that it was 
too heavy ; he could not bear it. Yet this fack, replied Bechir 
with a noble aflurance, this fack, which you think too heavy 
to bear, contains but a {mall portion of that ground which you 
took by violence-from the right owner, How then will you be 
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able at the day of judgment to fupport the weight of the whole ? 
— The remonftrance was effectual, and Hakkam without delay, 
reftored the ground, with the buildings upon it, to the former 
proprietor. | 

From thefe fcattered extracts and obfervations, the Reader 
may be enabled to form fome judgment of the entertainment 
and information he may expect from this ‘hiftory, which we 
yecommend as very curious and worthy of perufal. 

L. 


Elementa Phyfiologta Corporis Humani. Auctore Alberto Hallero, 
Tom. 8us & ultimus. gto. Ludg. Bat. Haak. , 


Elements of the Phyfiology of the Human Body; Vol. VIII, 
By Albert Haller, &c. 





HE fureft and moft folid foundation of phyfic, as well as 
philofophy, is experiment and obfervation; but more 
efpecially in that branch termed phyfiology, or the ufe of the 
parts, on which the practice of the healing art, when rationally 
Conducted, always depends, and without which it is only 
groping in the dark, or following an ignis fatuus, a creature of 
the brain, which hath fent many a poor patient to an untimely 
grave. ‘The medical world is indebted for improvements in thig 
{cience to none more than the illuftrious Baron Haller, the chief 
part of whofe life hath been {pent in labours tending to eluci- 
date its moft eflential parts. The volume now before us con- 
cludes this great work, which he modeftly calls elements, but 
which is truly as cqampleat a fyftem of phyfiology as the imper- 
fect ftate of human knowledge will admit. This valuable work 
is the refylt of no lefs than thirty years labour ; for which the 
indefatigable author deferves the fincere thanks of every lover 
and promoter of {cience: neverthelefs, in his preface he com- 
plains mych of illiberal treatment from a numerous tribe of op- 
ponents. It is indeed wonderful that a writer of fuch acknow- 
Jedged candour and impartiality, who never offers his own opi- 
nion but with the greateft modefty, and who always correéts the 
errours of others in the moft gentleman-like manner, fhould 
have been fo undeferyedly abufed by authors of a much inferior 
clafs, particularly by Albinus. : 

Part the firft, of this volume, treats of generation and con- 
ception. Herethe reader is prefented with a view of the moft 
confiderable fyftems, particularly thofe of Buffon and Lewen- 
hoek, together with the arguments for and againft each. Thofe 


who have not leifure to confult Mr. Buffon’s voluminous Hij/- ; 


voire Naturelje, will likewife find in this part a very judicious 
| abftract 
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abftract of the famous fyftem of organical corpufcles. The ab- 
{urd opinion of the effects produced on the body of the foetus by 
the imagination of the mother, fo long and fo univerfally be- 
lieved, though founded on facts which never did, nor ever 
could exift, is alfo briefly confidered and exploded. After all, 
we cannot help obferving that the fubject of generation feems to 
be totally beyond the reach of human enquiry ; for notwith- 
ftanding the innumerable experiments on various animals made 
with an intention to elucidate this matter, of old by Ariftotle, 
| afterwards by Harvey, and fince by our illuftrious Author, by 
} Vallifneri, Buffon, Needham, Bonet, &c. fcarce a fingle circum- 
| ftance, with regard to the manner by which this great work is 
brought about, has hitherto been determined. 

The Author proceeds next to confider the changes which the 
foetus undergoes from the time of conception to that of delivery, 
) Here the curious Reader will find both inftru€tion and enter- 
tainment, particularly concerning the generation of bones, and 
that long difputed queftion, whether the periofteum contri- 
| butes to their formation? which is determined in the nega- 
tive, 

Having now brought the foetus into this breathing world, as 
Shakefpeare emphatically calls it, he accompanies him through 
the different ftages of infancy, childhood, puberty, manhood, 
‘and old age, to diflolution. Having collected a confide, able 
number of inftances of longevity, in various parts of the world, 
he concludes with enumerating the circumftances which feem to 
contribute moft to prolong life, and thence deduces a few ve- 
* rules by which it may be attained ; which rules, as they 





} may be of fome utility, we fhall tranflate. 
|} “From the preceding examples, fays our Author, I fhall 
endeavour to difcover the caufes which may contribute towards 
continuing life beyond its ufual extent. Some of thefe are ex- 
ternal. What care will fecure us from the ravages of the {mall. 
pox, the plague, or putrid epidemical fevers, from which even 
ithe moft healthy are not exempt? Nor can we poflibly prevent 
our minds from being affected by bodily pain, or a feries of mif= 
tunes. It is equally out of our power to influence the climate 
jin whj@h we live. In youth the moft falubrious are the nor- 
then Climates, or about fifty degrees of latitude, where acute 
tifeafes are leaft frequent, the circulation being lefs rapid. But 
Na more advanced age, when the irritability of the heart hath 
jlminifhed, and its pulfations become lefs frequent, happy are 
}hofe who have it in their power to migrate to a warmer region, 
0 thirty or forty degrees, or even nearer to the equator, there 
repofe on a dry foil, where they may enjoy at pleafure the 
‘toling fhade or the genial beams of the fun. Northern win- 
"sare enemics to the breaft and to long life ; but the benign 
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warmth of the fun excites the Janguifhing irritability of the 
heart: even plants which in Europe are annual, become when 
tranfported to the Brafils perennial and ligneous. Many valitu- 
dinarians have, in warmer climates, been reftored to perfec 
health. Dr. Poincy recovered of the gout and other infirmities 
inthe Antilles. As to the gifts of fortune, to prevent anxiety, 
Iet us rather moderate our defires, than wifh to encreafe our 
wealth. An internal caufe of longevity is the rudiments of a 
found body, the produce of healthy parents, fo that we may 
be exempted from many principal difeafes, fuch as the gout, 
apoplexy, dropfy, confumption, which in fpite of every pre- 
caution, are frequently tranfmitted from father to fon. With 
recard to the manner of living, in youth I advife abftemioufnefs ; 
Nature hath provided water for our common ufe: Wine is a fpe- 
cies of medicine. I would likewife prefcribe little flefh-meat 
with a large proportion of vegetables, little faline or aromatic 
food, and none of the trapetalous nafturtian clafs of plants ; but 
univerfally let the quantity be moderate, that it may be well 
concoéted, fo as not to corrupt, nor infect the blood, which 
fhould be mild, like that of an infant. Old men may indulge 
more freely in the ufe of fiefh-meat. Nozhing can be more de- 
trimental than a firey irritable difpofition; which can no more 
avoid being affected by injuries received than the nerves of the 
foot by a fit of the gout. A mediocrity of temperament is moft 
defirable, yet not fo as to be infenfible of pleafure, in which, 
neverthelefs, it were improper to indulge. As in eating we 
ought not to exceed the defires of Nature, fo in venery, in ftu- 
dy, in bodily exercife, moderation fhould always be obferved ; 
but with regard to fleep I would be more indulgent. Let us de- 
light in ambulation, the contemplation of nature, and in read- 
ing ; not however wish a defire of becoming learned or emi- 
nent.” 

The utility and excellence of this work is too wel] known 
to require our recommendation ; but in juftice to the Author 
we cannot conclude without declaring it to be not only an 
index to all the books upon this fubje&, and a dictionary of 
this fcience, but at the fame time in itfelf a compleat fyftem 


of phyfiology. . B Pi 
¢ 





Origines Typographica, &c. 4to. 1). 6s. 


The Origin of Printing. By Gerard Meerman. 4to. 2 Vols. 
Hague, Van Daalen. London, 1766. Wilcox. 


age is a very curious and elaborate hiftory of the inven- 


tion of printing; on which the noble Author has em- 
ployed 
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ed fo much pains and erudition that he feems to have pre~ 


i cluded all future attempts of the fame kind. Perhaps, however, 


he has been too formal in ftating his enquiries ; perhaps alfo 
too elaborate: and we cannot approve of that tedious minute- 
nefs which records the defcendants, and branches out the fa- 
milies, even of other early artifts befides the inventor. The re- 
putation of men of art and genjus is no more hereditary than 
their talents ; and unlefs the latter were infallibly communicable 


sotheir pofterity, nothing could entitle it to the former. 


This work is divided into two volumes, the firft of which 
contains, after the preface and introduétion, an account of the 
origin, age, and pofterity of Lawrence of Harlem, who, ac- 
cording to our Author, was the inventor of printing; the au- 


thorities upon which it is proved that printing was invented at 


Harlem ; the conveyance of printing to Mentz by a fervant of 
Lawrence’s, after his death; books printed at the office of 
Lawrence ; the continuation of printing at Harlem by the de- 
f(endants of Lawrence, till the migration of Theod. Martin 
and his company into Holland, and the conveyance of the art 
into Great Britain by means of one of the workmen; the new 
improvements in printing at Mentz; the origin of printing at 
Strafburg ; with feveral curious exemplars of the firft impreflions, 
The fecond volume contains, befides a 
large colleétion of ancient teftimonies concerning the invention 
of printing, and fpecimens of the firft impreffions, fome v 

curious remarks and informations with regard to the introduc- 
tion of that art into England.— From thefe we fhall felect the 
following relation, taken from a manufcript in the library at 
Lambeth, and publifhed by Richard Atkyns at London, in the 
year 1664, in a book entitled, The Origin and Growth of Print- 
i. “$ A book came into my hands printed at Oxon, Anno 
| Dom. 1468, which was three years before any of the recited 
authors would allow it to be in England. And the fame moft 
worthy perfon, who trufted me with the aforefaid book, did 
ilfo prefent me with the copy of a record and manufcript in 





jLambeth-Houfe, heretofore in his cuftody, belonging to the 


See, and not to any particular archbifhop of Canterbury ; the 
lubftance whereof was this : (though I hope, for public fatisfac- 
tion, the record itfelf in its due time will appear.) Thomas 
Bourchier, Archbifhop of Canterbury, moved the then King 
Henry IV. to ufe all poffible means for procuring a printing- 
mold, for fo it was there called, to be brought into this king- 
om. The king, a good man, and much given to works of 
fhis nature, readily hearkened to the motion ; and taking pri- 
hte advice, how to effec his défign, concluded it could not 
¥ brought about without great fecrefy, and a confiderable fum 


of 
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of money given to fuch perfon or perfons as would draw off 


fome of the workmen from Harlem in Holland, where John 


Cuthenberg had newly invented it, and was himfelf perfonally 
at work. It was refolved that lefs than one thoufand marks 
would not produce the defired effet, towards which fum the 
faid archbifhop prefented the king three hundred marks. The 
money being now prepared, the management of the defign was 
committed to Mr. Robert Turner, who then was keeper of 
the royal wardrobe, Turner took to his affiftance Mr. Cax- 
ton a citizen of good abilities, who trading much into Hol- 
Jand, might be a creditable pretence, as well for his going, as 
for his ftay in the low countries. Mr. Turner was in difguife, 
his beard and hair fhaven quite off, but Mr. Caxton appeared 
as ufual. They having received the faid fum of one thou- 
fand marks, went firft to Amfterdam, then to Leyden, not 
daring to enter Harlem itfelf; for the town was very jealous, 
having imprifoned and apprehended divers perfons, who came 
from other parts for the fame purpofe, They ftaid till they had 
fpent the whole one thoufand marks in gifts and expences; fo 
as the king was fain to fend five hundred marks more, Mr, 
Turner having written to the King, that he had almoft done 
his work ; a bargain, as he faid, being ftruck betwixt him and 
two Hollanders, for bringing off one of the workmen, who 
Should fufficiently difcover and teach the new art. At laft, with 
much ado, they got off one of the underworkmen, whofe name 
was Frederic Corfells, or rather Corfellis, who late one night 
ftole from his fellows in difguife into a veflel prepared before 
for that purpofe ; and fo the wind favouring the defign, brought 


him fafe to England. It was not thought fo prudent to fet him | 


to work at London; but by the archbifhop’s means (who had 
been vicechancellor, and afterwards chancellor of the univerfity 
of Oxon) Corfellis was carried with a guard to Oxon; which 

uard conftantly watched to prevent Corfellis from any poffible 
efcape, till he had made good his promife in teaching how to 


rint. So that at Oxford printing was firft fet up in England, | 
which was before there was any printing-prefs, or printer in © 
France, Spain, Italy, or Germany ; except the city of Mentz, — 


which claims feniority as to printing even of Harlem itfelf, call- 


ing her city Urbem moguntinam artis typographice inventricem © 


primam ; though it is known to be otherwife, that city gaining 


that art by the brother of one of the workmen of Harlem, who 
had learnt it at home of his brother, and-after fet up for him- | 


felf at Mentz. This prefs at Oxon was at leaft ten years before 

there was any printing in Europe, except at Harlem and Mentz, 

where alfo it was but new born.” ; 
For thofe arguments by which Mr. Meerman attempts to 1n- 


validate the authority of this Richard Atkyn, we muft refer the 
8 curious 
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Off | <utious Reader to his book, concerning which, all we have fur- 
ly ther to fay, is, — Pars habet utraque caufas. L ° 
arks 


the | Efai hiflorique F philofophique fur les principaux ridicules des dif 
The | jerentes nations. Par M. G. Dourx. . . Amfterdam, Rey. we 4 


was | An hiftorical and philofophical Effay on the principal Follies of 
_ different Nations, &c. 1766. 


Tol ) H E nations which excite the Author’s laughter are the 
. | Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Mahometans, 
the Eaft indians, the Americans, the Africans, the Chinefe, 


ee the Italians, the Spaniards, the Germans, the Mofcovites, the 
‘ou. | Englith, and the French, His chapter on the Englith chiefly runs 
not | ttus. “* The obligations which philofophy, letters, and naviga- 
sus, | tion owe to the Englifh are undeniable : they are likewife labo- 
ame | Hus, thinking, virtuous and brave: they want nothing but to 


had | know how to render juftice to other nations, efpecially to the 
) French. Our fuperiority in this refpe& is fo great, that one 
Mr, | Would be apt to believe us fuperior in other things. In fpeak- 
- Jing unjuftly of a rival who has fome merit; we perfuade our 


| 
al hearers that he has a great deal, nay perhaps more than ours 
who) fives 


with | England, at prefent fo jealous of its liberty of thinking 
) and aéting, was once the flave of priefts and tyrants. William 
ight the Conqueror carried his power fo far as to oblige the people 
fore | ‘put out their fires and go to bed at fix o’clock. The Englifh, 
ight | for a long time, paid a tax of a crown a head to the Pope. 
him |! here was a time when the priefts, who meddle with every 
had | thing, had rendered this people fo exceedingly fuperititious as 
fs to make them believe not only that the health of their fouls, 
hich j but of their bodies alfo depended on a regular attendance on 
ble | public worfhip. We readin Jurieu, and others, that one of 
wto | their kings, on viewing the carcafs of a ftag, which he had juft 
and, killed, cried out, By heavens he was in good health, though he net- 
rin | Mer beard mafs nor vefpers. ‘The Englifh are much changed fince 
ntz, that time; but the change coft them many a bloody war. The 
calle | generality of them being naturally exceffive in every thing, they 
riem ‘Palled in a fhort time from flavery to licentioufnefs ; from ex- 
ning | tam devotion to the moft determined impiety. Every indivi- 
who | ual having divefted himfelf of his troublefome prejudices, gave 
him- | timfelf up to his own humour and opinions. Royalty was z 
efore | erturned in the perfon of the unfortunate Charles I. who fuf- 
sntz, | fred death without caufe and without pity. This Prince fay- 
ng to thofe who conducted him to prifon, That he thought 
oin- | bimfelf accountable for his actions to God alone, their captain 
- the had the infolence to anfwer, Very true, and therefore we in- 
rious § €nd fhortly to fend you to God for that purpofe. During, 
the 

















‘my lord, is worth a hundred guineas: I would advife your lord- 
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the reign of Charles IJ. their manners underwent great reyo}y- 
tigng} A tafte for literature and gallantry fucceeded to fanaticifm 
and impiety; but they ftill continued to preferve that bafis of 
ferocity which is productive of ftrong reafoning in one, and in 
another brutality. Perhaps we ourfelves are deceived in this 
matter by our refined politenefs, which, according to the 
Englith renders us unnatural. In general, fays M. de Murale, 
they perform a good action boldly, and they dare follow their 
Yeafon in oppolition to cuftom; but their good fenfe is mixed 
with whims and extravagance. Their refolutions are generally 
fudden. It is common in England for a girl to vow that fhe 
will marry the firft man fhe meets; and accordingly they are 
married. Wine hath fometimes, among this people, been pro- 
duétive of great cruelty. Some of them have made a vow to 
murder the firft perfon they meet after leaving the tavern; and 
they have kept their word. ‘Their prime nobility often box or 
play at bowls with the loweft among the people.—Some of our 
nation confider the Englith ftage, which affords that people fo 
much delight, as a proof of their barbarity. Their tragedies, it is 
true, tho’ interefting and replete with beauties, are neverthelefs 
dramatic monfters, half butchery and half farce. Grotefque cha- 
racter, and extravagant pleafantry conftitute the chief part of their 
comedies: in one of thefe, the Devil enters fneezing, and fome- 
body fays to the Devil, Ged blefs you. ‘They are not, however, 
all of this ftamp : they have even fome ina very good tafte ; 
but there are hardly any which give us an advantageous idea 
of the Englifh nation; though it is from the theatre that a 
itranger forms his opinion of the manners of a people. The 
Englifh comic poets do not endeavour to paint their country- 
men fuch as they are ; for they are faid to poflefs as much hu- 
manity as reafon. A man in difgrace at court is, in London, 
eongratulated with as much folicitude as in other places he is 
abandoned. The thing for which the Enelifh are moft culpable 
is their deeming fuicide an act of bravery. They ought to re- 
collect that even the Athenians, their model, were not fuffered 
to deftroy themfelves till after they had given their reafons for it. 
The Englifh on the contrary frequently kill themfelves on the 
flighteft occafion ; even fometimes merely to mortify another. 
A hutband diflatisfied with the behaviour of his wife, who by 
his death would be a confiderable lofer, threatned, if fhe did 
not mend her manners, to be revenged of her by hanging him- 
felf. The Englifh are now-a-days feldom cruel except to them- 
felves, or in their-public fpectacles, rarely in their robberies. 
‘Their highway men generally content themfelves with taking 
your money, and being witty upon the occafion. One of thefe 
people having ftopped an Englifh nobleman upon the road, 
refted his-piftol on the door of the coach, and faid, This pieces 
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fhip to buy it. His lordfhip underftood the meaning of thefe 
words, gave him the money and took the piftol, which he im- 
mediately prefented at the highwayman; who told him, with a 
fmile, that he muft have taken him to be a great fool, if he 


| thought the piece was charged. | 


I fhall finifh this chapter with the recital of a very extra- 
ordinary affair, which could never have entered any head but 
that of an Englifhwoman: fhe was fo piqued at being told, 

that women had as great a propenfity to love, as men, that fhe 
_ inftantly made a vow of perpetual virginity, and accordingly 
| died a virgin at the age of fourfcore; fhe left in her will, a 





number of legacies to virgins. She endeavoured, to prove that the 
_ proportion in the pleafures of love between the two fexes, was 

as forty to eighty-three. ‘This drole calculation reminds me, 

that as the Italians conftantly introduced buffoonery, the Ger- 
mans wine, the Spaniards devotion, the French gallantry, fo 
} the Englifh upon all occafions, introduce calculation.” 

This chapter we fuppofe, will be quite fufficient to give our 
readers an idea of this author’s knowledge, abilities and candour. 
If the French form their opinion of us from fuch fcribblers, 
‘tis no wonder that we fhould appear to them in a very extra- 


apes light. B a-t 


- = 


L’Art Du Poete et De L’Orateur, &c. 


The Arts of Poetry and Oratory, being a new Syftem of Rhe- 
| toric for the Ule of Schools ; to which is prefixed an Effa 
on Education. 12mo. Lyons, Perifle, 1766. , 


O labours can be more unprofitable than fuch as are em- 
ployed in laying down fyftems for the acquifition of thofe 
) arts, which muft principally be taught by nature and received 
fom her bounty. A fyftem of rhetoric is the: abfurdeft thing 
} inthe world. The rules of which any fuch fyftem is compofed 
} ae nothing more than ftrictures on the various diftinguifhed 
| pallages in the beft Poets and Orators, whofe examples alone; 
added to the powers of native genius, and not the frigid com- 
ments of fyftem framing pedants, can form the mind to excel- 
lence: For the ftritures of fuch writers are very frequently 
falfe, and, inftead of inftru€ting, miflead the native tafte of 
} genius. Such would be the tendency of the dull and formal 
work before us, where we have divifions and fubdivifions, la- 
boured demontftrations of felf-evident propofitions, and, diftine- 
tions without a difference innumerable. For a fpecimen of the 


Author’s tafte, we fhall quote his obfervation on that famous 
verfe of Lucan, 


Vi&trix caufa Diis placuit, fed vita Catoni. 
“* ‘To give us, fays the Author a magnificent idea of the recti- 
lude and probity of this Roman, the Pos prefumes to put him 
on 
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on a level with the gods, as he could not determine which of 
the two opponents had the right of the caufe, whether Cefar, 
who had the fuffrage of fuperior beings; or Pompey, whofe in. 
tereft was efpoufed by Cato. 





Quis juftiis induat arma 
Scire nefas; magno fe judice quifque tuetur. 
_ WViérix caufa Diis placuit, fed vita Catoni. 
<¢ The extravagance of this comparifon muft be obvious to 
every one; fince; whatever might be the equity and the virtue 
of a man, were they to be compared to the juftice of the gods? 
What Horace and Boileau fay concerning authors of the fame 
ftamp may very well be applied to Lucan : 


Aut dum vitat humum nubes 3 inania captats 

La plupart emportés d’une fougue infenfée 
Toujours loin du droit fens vont chercher leur penfée. 
Ils croiroient s’abbaiffer dans leurs vers monftrueux, 
S’ils penfoient ce qu'un autre a pu penfer comme eux.” 

_ Nothing but an abfolute want of tafte and an entire inatten- 
tion to the opinions of different ages and clafles of men could 
have produced fuch a criticifm.—In the prefent fyftem of theo- 
logy, to allow any heroe fuch a comparifon, would, indeed, be 
extravagant ; but when, in the pagan theology, it is remem- 

,ihred ae the conduct of the gods was confidered in a familiat 
and frequently difrefpectable light, Cato, notwithftanding the 
magnificence of the poet’s contraft, which is very fublime and 
beautiful, hardly received the honours due to him. 

L. 


Antonii de Haen pars decima Rationis Medendi in Nofocomio Prac- 
tice Vindobonenfi. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. apud P. van der Eyk. 


Ant. de Haen’s Practice of Medicine in the Hofpital at Vienna: 
part the tenth, &c. 





H E preceding parts of this ufeful work are fo univerfally 
known in the medical world, and their merit fo generally 
acknowledged, that it were unneceflary to fay any thing con- 
cerning the Author’s fituation, abilities, or the plan of this per- 
formance. It will be fufficient therefore, in the prefent article, to 
give our Readers a fketch of the contents of this number, 
which makes the fecond of the third volume. It confifts of 
fix chapters, which we fhall review in their proper order. 
The firft chapter, which is the feventh of the volume, treats 
particularly de colica pictonum. Our Author having formerly 
confidered the nature and cure of this difeafe, firft in a feparate 
differtation, and afterwards in chap. 24, vol. i. of this work; 
refumes the fubjeét in the prefent number, confining his obfer- 


vations more particularly to the morbid phenomena upon diflec- 
tion. 
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tion. The firft cafe is that of a painter who in the courfe of 
his employment had ufed confiderable quantities of ceruffa and 
ccbalt. . About feven years before he was admitted into the hof- 
pital, he had fuffered feveral fevere paroxyfins in the fpace of one 
year, but fince that time had enjoyed good health. In March 1764, 
he was again feverely attacked, and two of his fingers became pa- 
ralytic. Soon after this he had another fevere fit, but was greatly 
relieved by a phyfician who ordered him a grain or two of aloes 
night and morning, and alfo twice a day two ounces of frefh 
butter. Being brought to the hofpital, where continuing to eat 
his quantity of frefh butter, and being frequently electrified, 
he became fo well as to refume his occupation; but the day 
after his return home he was again attacked, and was again re- 
ceived into the hofpital, where, an amaurofis and ifchuria fuper- 
vening, he foon expired. During the whole time of his conti- 
nuance in the hofpital the heat of his body remained about 96 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which is that of a perfon in health, 
After his death it was ftill the fame for the firit 20 minutes. Ina 
25 minutes it funk tog5; in 30, tog4; and in 35,to93. The 
body being opened, the liver was found raifed entirely above 
the loweft rib, except a fmall portion of the leffer lobe. Hence 
our Author rationaily obierves, how impofhible it would have 
been, in this fubje€t, in cafe of a difeafe of that vifcus, to have 
formed any judgment from an external application of the hand. 
The ileum and rectum were found in fome parts violently con 
tracted, and in others greatly dilated.. The firft of thefe in- 
teftines was likewife much inflamed, and here and there even 
gangrenous ; and near the part where it enters the ccecum it was 
found, together with its mefentery, achering to the peritonzum 
of the fpine. In order to give the Reader a proper idea of 
thefe difeafed inteftines, the Author has fubjoined a plate in 
which they are delineated. The ftomach was fo enlarged as to 
contain. fix pints, and its external coat violently inflamed. 
Cafe II. is likewife that of a painter, who during the Jatt 
twelve years of his life had been employed chiefly in grinding white 
Jead. About two years before his admiffion into the hofpital he 
was firft attacked, though not violently, with the ufual fymp- 
toms of the colica Piéfenum. A year after, he had a fecond fit, 
fucceeded by a third which produced an almoft eeneral paralyfis. 
In this condition he entered the hofpital on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1764, where he was frequently electrified, and bis parae 
lytic limbs and /pixa dorfi rubbed twice a day with flannel ims 
pregnated with the fume of maftich, olibanum, and juniper 
berries. His internal medicines were, K. Sep. venet. gum. amm. 
mafs. pil. rufi, terre fol. tart. ai dr. j. thereb. g. fm. f. pil. gr. 
tv. two of which he took every three hours, firft with water, 
next with an infufion-of fonthernwood, and laftly with au 
App. Vol. xxxiv. L] ounce 
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ounce of the following mixture. R. Spit. C. C. fuccinati dr, 
i). ol. fiill, fuccini, mentha, lavendula, cum facchari albi dr. 
tij. in cleeofaccharum redaé aa, gtt. Uy). Jyrup. enule camp, une. j. 
fpir. menthe unc. fi. aqua fill. romijm. Ib. j. Biifters were fre- 
quently applied to the back of his neck, and twice a week he 
drank unc. v. aq. Jax. Vienn. On oe 12th of January he 
‘began to take the following medicated wine. JQ. Limat. mar- 
tis mon rubig. unc. J. cort. magell. & cinnam. a: dr. ij. corticts 
Peruv. unc. j. pulvis grofjus [ratio 24 horarum digeratur calid: cum 
tb. 14). vini auftriaci albi in phiala alta chemica. Of this wine he took 
at firft unc. fs. and afte:ward unc. j. every three hours. On 
the 28th of March he was difmiffed cured, and as long as he 
abftained from grinding white lead, continued well. But re- 
turning to his former emp! loyment, he was again attacked; on 
the 1oth of July was again admitted into the hofpital, and on 
the 16th died riatonale. convulfed. ‘The morbid appearances 
after death were principally thefe: the colon, as in the firft fub- 
ject, violently contracted in fome parts and diftended in others ; 
the gali-bladder as large as a hen’s ege, and full of orange-co- 
loured bile; the pancreas hard in many places, and cartilaginous 
in the m) iddle ; the pleura much inflamed. 

Cafe III. is that of a chemift and apothecary who had been 
for fome time afflicted with the colica Pictonum. His pains 
at length became very violent, and his belly drawa up in a moft. 
extraordinary manner. Doctor ce Haen being confulted, advi- 
fed camphorated and paregoric emulfions, friction, anodyne fo- 
mentations to his back, and oily clyfters ; in confequence of 
which the patient became perfectly ‘well, neverthelels expired 
fuddenly. Upon laying open the abdomen, there was found a 
coniiderable quantity of extravafated blood, which, upon far- 
ther infpection, was found to have proceeded from an hzatus in 
the vena cava immediately below the diaphragm. This rupture 
of the vena cava the Doctor axtribuies to the extraordinary pro- 
trufion upwards of the liver, occafioned chiefly by the great dif- 
tention of the colon near its origin; but in its progres it was 
found, as in the former fubjects, alternately contracted aad di- 
lated in a very extraordinary manner. 

Vhe IV. cafe is that of the widow of the painter whofe 
hiftory we have feen in cafe jl, Having aflified her hufband 
in his profefiion, fhe became afflicted w ith the fame diforder. 
She was brought to the hofpital Jabouring under all the moft 
terrible fymptoms of this difeafe, together with the jaundice to a 
great degree. By means of Jaxatives and opiates alternately ex- 
hibited, together with emollient clyfters, and a ftomach plaifter 
of labdanum with opium and camphor, her vomiting ceafed 
and a paflage was procured. She then took feveral dofes of 
bark, and: afierwards the following pills. JX. Sap. vgnet. guns 
deiitn® : { , Hin. 
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amm. terra fol. tart. pil. ruffi ai dr. j. balfam. Peruv. 9. ff. pile 
gr.1v. three every three hours. ‘Tbus fhe was perfectly cured. 


This chapter contains feveral other cafes of inferior importance. 


In the next chapter, which is the eighth, the Author. confi- 
ders the colica pictonum pathologically. Obferving that out 
of the nine cafes related in the preceeding chapter, in no le{s 
than feven, lead was the caufe, he accounts for the frequency 
of this diforder from the number of people employed in lead 
mines, the many artificers and apothecaries who ufe this metal, 
its being fo frequently employed in the adulteration of wine, 
and as a remedy in many difeafes. ‘The nature of the proxi- 
mate caufe, he obferves, renders our prognofis yncertain, it 
being impoffible to determine, whether the difeafed {tate of the 
inteftines be fuch as to admit of a remedy. The fymptoms 
are variable, not critical, and frequently inexplicable. As to 
the method of cure, the Doctor is firmly of opinion, that after 
the exhibition of opium and cathartics, oily medicines are chiefly 
to be depended on; and with regard to the palfy, as a fymptom 
or confequence of this difeafe, he depends principally upon elec- 
trici 

a. ninth chapter we have the hiftory of a compleat ¢eta- 
nus, the confequence of the colica faturnina. ‘The patient died 
on the twenticth day of the difeafe. 

Chap. X. is a dillertation on the tetanus, its fpecies, and me- 
thod of cure, as practifed from the earlieft ages to the prefent 
time. Having enumerated the principal Authors who have 
written on this diforder, the Dodior proceeds to confider its 


bec» caufes, pregnefis, cure, &c. and fubjoins feveral hiftories 


s which have fallen within his own obfervation. 

Chap. XI. treats of the miliary and petechial fever.’ This 
chapter is chiefly employed in replying to Dr. Pringle’s anfwer 
fubjoined to his Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Army. Such 
of our Readers as are defirous of entring into the merits of this 
difpute, we muft refer to the book itfelf, as it would be impoffible 
to do juftice to the Author before us without tranfcribing the 
whole. It is fufficient to obferve that he continues firm in his opi- 
nion that miliary and petechial eruptions in acute difeafes, are 
generally the effect of improper treatment, and never critical. 

Chap. XII. contains obfervations on various fubjects. In the 
firft fection, the Doctor gives a fucciné account of the Au- 
thors who have lately written on the virtues of the wva urf. He 
informs us likewife that he has received feveral letters froin dif- 
ferent parts of the world, fome of which mention this medicine 
having been tried without any effect; others on the contrary 
confirm its lithontriptic power. Seét. 2. mentions a number of 
new experiments made with great accuracy by Van Doeveren, 
which entirely overturn the prefent fyftem of the iritability and 
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fenfibility of different parts of animal bodies. Se&. 3. con- 
firms, from repeated experiments, what the Doétor had for- 
merly advanced concerning the virtues of the liquor of the liver 
‘of the mujiela fluviatilis, as a collyrium in removing f{pecks on the 
‘eye. In feét. 4. the Author proves, from many years expe+ 
rience, that the fuppofed emetic quality of Kermes mineral, and 
Ylibium diaphoreticum nin ablutum, when adminiftered with acids, 
or when there is an acid in the ftomach, is without founda- 
tion. In fect. 5. The Doéor recommends cold water as an ef- 
ficacious remedy in hemorrhages of the lungs or ftomach. 
Se&. 6. informs us that, for want of a fufficient quantity of 
vipers, the Decor had not been able to make fo many experiments 
as he intended, in order to afcertain the medical virtues of thofe 
animals in obftinate cutaneous diforders, and extream debility. 
He promifes however to procure a fuficient quantity from Italy 
againft next year. Before we hear the refult of his intended ex- 
periments, we will venture to prophefy, that, in extream debility, 
he will find them equally nutrimental with many other fpecies 
of food, and, in cutaneous diforders, of no effeé at all, Se&. 7. 
treats of inoculation as an uncertain and dangerous pra@tice. 
How well focver this opinion may be received in other coun- 
tries, where they have had lefs experience of this falutary in- 
vention, yet, in this nation, where it has been attended with fuch 
amazing fuccefs, it will gain the Author very little credit. 
Neverthelefs, the medical world is greatly obliged to the Au- 
thor for the publication of his Ratio Medendi, every number of 
which contains many important obfervations, and ufeful expe- 
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A Dictionary of Chemiftry, containing the Theory and Prac- 


tice of that Science, its Application to Philofophy, Natural 
Hiftory, Medicine, and the Animal Oeconomy; together 
with a circumftantial Explication of the Virtues and Opera- 
tion of Chemical Medicines, and the fundamental Principles 
of the Arts, Manufa&tures, and Trades, which depend on 
Chemiftry. 2vol. Paris.. Lacombe. 


fa dictionary is generally fuppofed to be the work of 
the celebrated chemift Macquer; but if it be really fo, 


we acknowledge ourfelves at a lofs to conceive, why an author 
waote other chemical productions haye been fo well received by 
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the public, fhould have with-held his name from the title of 
this, . 

The alphabetical method of arrangement is of all others the 
leaft fyftematical, and confequently the leaft proper for the ftudy 
of a young chemift: neverthelefs, it may be ufeful to thofe,: 
who being already acquainted with chemiftry, may have occafion 
to confule particular articles, which in a dictionary are more 
readily found than in a fyftematic work. 

It being impoffible to give an adequate idea of the contents 
of a performance of this nature, we fhall only tranflate a fingle 
article, as a {fpecimen of the author’s manner : 

‘ AFFINITY. We are to underftand by the word affinity, the 
tendency of the parts, whether conflituent or integrant, of bo- 
dies, one towards another, and the power which caufes’ their 
cohefion when united. Hence it appears that the word affinity 
is not to be numbered among thofe vague terms which convey no 
idea. The power by which bodies tend to unite with each 
other, and their mutual adhefion, are fcnfible and palpable ef- 
fects, becaufe that power cannot be deftroyed but by a power as 
real and more confiderable. “This is demonftrable by an infinity 
of experiments, as for example, by the cohefion of two bodies 
whole furfaces are well polifhed ; the mutual tendency of two 
drops of water, which being brought into contact inftantly mix 
and form one mafs; the convex or fpherical figures aflumed b 
the drops of different fluids, when fingle, or united to a bod 
with which they are not difpofed to unite: effe&s which take 

place even iz vacuo, and which demonttrate the affinity of in- 
tegrant parts of bodies as well folid as fluid, 

The affinity of the conftituent parts of bodies is demonftrated | 
by every phenomenon in chemiftry. 

It is not our bufinefs, in this place, to enquire into the 
caufe of this great effet, which is fo general, that it may be 
confidered as the caufe of all combinations. It is perhaps a pro- 
perty as effential to matter as extenfion and impenetrability, and 
concerning which we can fay no more than that it isfo. On 
this {abject may be confulted the works of Newton, Friend, Keil, 
and Marcuzzi, who have attempted to throw the light of cal- 
culation upon this dark fubjeé&t. We fhall content ourielves with 
pointing out the principal laws obferved by the conftituent parts 
of bodies in their different unions and combinations in virtue of 
this property. Mr. Macquer diftinguifhes feveral fpecies of affi- 

nities. Not that he imagines them effentially different; it 
being very certain, that it is always one and the fame property 
of matter differently modified in different circumftances ‘T’he 
intention of that writer is only to diftinguifh the various phe- 


nomena produced by this property in the combinations and fe- 
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parations which take place in the moft general operations of 
chemiftry. 

He calls fimple affinity, the difpofition of the integrant and 
homogeneous parts of the fame body, to unite and adhere to- 
gether, or the different parts of two hetcrogencous bodies ; 
which divides it into two fpecies. 

The firft {pecies of fimple affinity produces only the union 
of aggregation ; that is, the refult isa body of the fame nature, 
but of a larger mafs ; this M. Macquer calls affinity of aggrega- 
tim: as for inftance, when feveral particles, being feparated 
from a piece of earth or metal, are again united by fufion into 
one mafs. 

The fecond fpecies of fimple affinity produces the union 
and cohcfion of heterogeneous parts, forming a new body with 
properties different from either of the principles of which it is 
formed : this is called affinity of compofiticn, becaufe the refult is 
really a new compound body. If, for example, the intezrant 
particles of the vitriolic acid be united to thofe of iron, a third 
body 1s produced, which is called vitriol. 

Concerning thefe fimple affinities we are to obferve, 

uit, That the affinity of aggregation oppofes that of com- 
pofition; for it is evident that the power which caufes the 
cohefion of homogeneous and integrant parts of a body, pre- 
vents their difuniting in order to be joined to another body. 

2d, It follows, that by deftroying or dimin‘fhing the co- 
hefion of aggregation, you facilitate the affinity of compo- 
fition, 

31. The hardnefs of a fimple and homogencous body de- 
pends entirely on the cohefion of aggregation between its inte- 
grant parts. If we deftroy this cohefion by feparating thefe 
parts, that is, by reducing them to powder, or, yet more 
compleatly, by the interpofition of. a fluid to which they either 
do not achere at all, or Iefs than to each otber; thefe parts, 
thus feparated, will more readily unite with thofe of another 
body, being more diftant from each other by means of this me- 
chanical d.vifion. 

4. Different bodies being more or lefs fufceptible of this di- 
vifion, muft neceflarily form combinations with other bodies 
with greater or lefs facility. 

5. But the facility with which one body unites with an- 
other, by an affinity of compofition, does not alone determine 
the degree of affinity which it bears to that body: for we find, 
by experience, that the conftituent parts of certain compounds, 
which unite with great facility, cohere neverthelefs fo weakly, 
as to be cecompofed by_the Jeaft effort of chemical analyfis ; 
whilit on the contrarr, other bodies which cannot be united 
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but with difficulty, and by extraordinary means, unite more 
intimately, and are with greater difficulty decompofed. Mer- 
cury, for inftance, unites more readily with the nitrous than the 
marine acid, neverthelefs it’ adheres more obftinately to the 
latter, 

Hence we may conclude, that we are not abfolutely -to 
determine, that one body has noafiinity with the otier, becaufe 
we are not acquainted with any means of uniting them. On 
the contrary, it iecms certain that all bodies in nature have with 
each other a certain degree of affinity, a facility of uniting, 
a certain degree of cohefion when united, and confequently 
that there are no combinations which are abfolutely im- 
pofible ; but thatthis degree of affinity differs, according to the 
different ftates in which bodies are found. 

But fince the defe& of union between two bodies really 
prevents their affinity from being manifeft, till chemiitry is fo 
tar advanced as to produce combinations which feem at prefent 
impoflible, we may continue to regard thofe bodies which refufe 
to unite as having no affinity with each other. Thus, for 
example, we fay that oil has no affinity with. water, lead with 
Iron, iren with mercury, becaufe in fact, thofe bodies do not 
unite dire@ly; fo that the affinity which they may have with 
each other is ineffeCtual with regard to us. On the other hand, 
as the affinities of bodies which unite produce in the operations 
of chemittry effects proportioned to the facility of uniting, and 
the force of their adhefion, we may confider the affinities of 
bodies in general, as being in a compound ratio of thefe two 
propertics, &c. 

Compound affinity is that in which there are more. than 
two bodies ating upon each other. We are firft to confider 
that in which only three principles are concerned. © ‘I’wo of 
thefe being united, if a third is prefented there will appear 
phenomena of compofition or decompofition differing accord- 
ing to the affinities which the three bodies have to each other. 

a. Sometimes the third principle, uniting with the other 
two, forms a compound of three principles. For inftance, if 
to afs compofed of gold and filver a portion of copper be 
this third metal unites with the other two, and there 
refults a compound of three principles: this happens when the 
third principle has an equal, or nearly equal, affinity with the 
two others as they have with each other. 

2. The fame thing may alfo happen, though the third prin- 
ciple has no affinity with one of the two already united.- But 
then it is neceflary that the third principle fhould have the fame 
affinity with one of the two, as they have with each other. Jn 
this cafe, that of the two principles which acts as the -bond of 
union between thofe which have no affinity, is called interme- 
diate. This therefore may be called intermediate affinity. Tf, 
Ll 4 for 
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_ for example, we put into water the compound called hepar fule 
phuris, the two principles of which are‘{ulphur and fixed alkali, 
it will, without being decompofed, unite with the water and 
thus form a new compound of three principles. Now, water 
and fulphur alone are incapable of uniting; but the fixed alkali 
having a confiderable affinity as well with water as with fulphur, 
it acts in this cafe as an intermediate principle. Let us obierve, 
that in this intermediate affinity, that of the intervening principle 
is weaker by being thus divided than it would have been with 
either of the two feparate. 

3. Sometimes a third principle applied to a compound of two 
Others, unites with one and obliges the other to quit entirely 
that to which it was firft united. Inthis cafe there is a total de- 
compofition of the firft compound, and a new combination 
takes place. This happens when the advening principle has a 
greater affinity with one of the others than fubfifts between 
themfelves. For inftance, if we mix an alkali with the folution 
of a metal in an acid, the alkali, having a much greater affinity 
‘with the acid than with the metal, feizes the acid and obliges it 
to quit the metal, which falls to the bottom, the latter having 
lefs affinity with the acid than the acid has with the alkali. 

4. It happens in fome inftances, that the fame principle 
which through the affinity above mentioned, had been feparated 
from another, alfo caufes in its turn the feparation of the fame 
principle by which it had. before been precipitated. This reci- 
‘procal affinity takes place when the two principles which have 
alternately feparated each other, happen to poffefs an almoft 
equal degree of affinity to the third principle, and that their fe- 
paration is occafioned by fome particular circumftance relative 
to fome of their properties.’ 

Our chemical Readers will perceive from what we have 
tranflated from this article, that the author, whoever he may 
be, is not ignorant of his fubject. We cannot, however, help 
obferving, that in this article, as in many others, he is un- 
 neceflarily prolix, and tautological in his manner of expref- 
fion. The book is neverthelefs by no means an ufelefs per- 
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Hiftoire des Revolutions de P Empire Romain, &c. 


That is, The Hiftory of the Reyolutions of the Roman Empire. 
By S.N.H. Linguct. 12mo. 2yols. Paris, 1766. 


HIS work is a continuation of Vertot’s hiftory of the re+ 

volutions of the Roman republic, and though inferior to 
the mafterly performance of the ingenious 4ds2, has notwith- 
ftanding a yery confiderable degree of merit, ‘There is a fpinit 
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gnd rapidity in the Author’s ftyle well fuited to his fubject; his 
obfervations are often new, and generally juft; he appears to 
have read with tafte and judgment the works of thofe celebrated 
ancients, who have written concerning the Roman emperors, 
and to have been upon his guard againft that blind and often 
malevolent credulity which is too obfervable in almoft all of 
them. : 
Thofe hiftorians who wrote after the reign of Tiberius, Nero, 
Caligula, &c. are as extravagant in their fatire, M. Linguet 
imagines, as their predeceflors were in their flattery of thofe 
' men, whom a fatal grandeur expofed both to the one and the 
other. Even Tacitus himfelf, he thinks, is not to be excepted. 
His hiftory, he acknowledges, is the moft perfect production of 
the kind, that is left us by antiquity; full of fublime ftrokes, 
which fhew a profound genius, formed for giving leffons to 
pofterity ; but formed likewife perhaps for impofing upon it, 
He indulges too much in a certain fharpnefs. and feverity 
which was natural to him, and which, indeed, is in fome 
| meafure pardonable in thofe, who, having lived long in the 
jworld, perfuade themfelves at laft that there is nothing to ‘be 
fen in it but counterfeit virtues, or difguifed vices. 

This difpofition, our Author fuppofes to have been as much the 
efect of natural temper in Tacitus, as of reflection. His make 
and conftitution Jed him more to fatire than panegyric ; and the 
| influence of conftitution upon the manner‘of feeing and painting 

objects is well known. Who knows, befides, fays our hiftorian, 
| whether Tacitus, in following his natural inclination, did not 

mean to pay his court to thofe princes whom he commends, and 
under whofe reign he wrote? The moft extravagant fatirifts are 
joften the moft artful and delicate flatterers.. Who can affirm, 
that the implacable cenfor of Tiberius was not defirous of making 
what he faid of the fucceflors of Auguftus contribute to his ad- 
rancement under the fucceffors of Domitian? Gus 
Whether Tacitus was influenced by fuch motives, or not, aur 
jlitorian thinks he may be fulpeéted of it without any injuftice, 
‘itis impoffible, we are told, to believe all that he fays in regard 
the firft Cafars. He draws fuch a horrid piéture of their 
jtbaucheries, and of their refinements in cruelty, as is more 
lthonourable, in fome meafure, to human nature itfelf, 
ie FBing to M. Linguet, than to thofe to whom they are im» 
hited. — How far thefe reflections upon’ Tacitus are juft, thofe 
who are acquainted with his character and writings muft 
termine for themfelves; that there is fome truth in them, 
ogg fanguine of his admirers, we apprehend, will readily 
ow. 

Our hiftorian is no advocate for Tiberius, and it would be 

ange indeed if he were; froma perfuafion, however, that his 
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vices. have beem exaggerated by Tacitus and Suetonius, he 
feems defirous of fhewing that herwas lefs cruel than the malig- 
nantJeloquence (as he exprefles himfelf) of the former of thefe 
hiftorians, and the weak credu'::y of the latter have reprefented 
him. In regard-to thofe beaftly excefies he is faid-to have been 
guilty. of, after the death of sejanus, when he was near feventy 
years of age, M. Linguet fuppofes it highly improbable that liber- 
tinifm -fhould: fpring: up in his -heart, ata time when almoft 
every other paffion was extinguifhed, and thinks it quite incre 
dible that the frott-of old age fhould kindle fuch irregular tranf- 
ports.as are feldom found in the boiling heat of youth. As he 
has nothing to oppofe to the teftimony of Tacitus, however, 
but the feeming improbability of the thing; though what he 
advances on this head is very ingenious, and feems to’ proceed 
from a love of truth and a generous concern for the honour of 
human, nature, yet it has certainly no great weight in it, efpe- 


cially when we-confider what filthy monftcrs there have been, | 


and; fill are in the human fpecies, and that “Tiberius, even 
allowing the truth of all that M. Lingvet has faid, is till a deteft- 
able wretch, and feems capable of all that Tacitus lays to his 
charge. | : 
- Qur-Author’s hiftory reaches from Auguftus to the death of 
Alexander Severus; an interefting period, and full of important 
inftruction. It prefents us with a view of the greateft republic 
on.earth, changed by, an ufurper into an immenfe monarchy. 
This monarchy foon degenerates. into a crue] tyranny. The 
Romans, after having been fo long the moft haughty nation of 
the univerfe, become:the meaneft of flaves. At certain times, 
indeed, they recover fome,,degree of their former vigour, but 
they always employ it to tear their own bowels. Thofe ance 
haughty conquerors, thofe intrepid defenders of their: liberties, 
now no longer, .diftinguifh, themfelves but in civil wars, and 
have no other object of their ambition, but the choice of a 
tyrant. . . »: ) 
Such are the objects our hiftorian prefents to his readers, and 
he prefents them in a.lively and,agreeable manner. His work, 
indeed, confidered as a continuation of Vertot’s hiftory of the 


revolutions of the republic, is juftiy, though modeftly characters | 


ifed by. himfelf ;—it is, fays he, life a flatue with its head by 
Phidias,. aud the refi of its body by one of his dfeiples. » R 


De Arte Medendi_apud Prifcos, Mufices ope atque Corminum, 

| Epiftola ad Antonium Relhan, M. D, ssh 

An Epiftle to Anthony Relhan, M. D,.on the Art of Healing 

by Mufic and Poetry among the Ancients. London. - 8v0, 
1s. _Johnfton. . 


T HE intention of this epiftle, which appears to bave been 





written in Holland, is to prove, chicfly from the autho- 
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rity of the ancients, the great ufe of mufic in the cure of 
jifeafes. Mufic is ufed by the author as a general term: 
1‘ Mujfice, fays he, vox, generalis eff, ficut et Plutarcho videtur, 
qui libro fuo totam hune artem complectenti, eos peoixng or hese 
jus partes funt vox, inflrumenta et carmen, five vocabula metri 
wjufdam legrbus adfiriéta. Apud prifcos enim nullum fuit carmen 
| nf cum mufice conjunéium. He begins with the Greek phyficians, 
then confults their hiftorians, and afterwards quotes from their 
‘poets fuch paflages as ferve to prove his pofition. From the 
(. | GeeksQi§ comes to the Romans, among whom Cicero, Pliny, 
1c «Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, are his advocates. 
1, Having proceeded thus far, * gue plurima refiant, fays he, in 
he |banc rem teflimonia, fciems pratermitto, ne jaétationi, potius quam 
ed | uceffitati, id tribuiffe videar. Nam ex us que attuli, fatis patent, 
of | quas vole, conclufiones. He then calls fcripture to witnels, par- 
e- ticularly in the inftance of David’s curing Saul by means of his 
n, | harp. Having now done with facts, he proceeds to fupport.his 
en | gis from nature and philofophy.. Confidering man, according 
fte jt0 Plato, as compofed of four diftin& parts, viz. an earthy, 
his javegetable, an animal, and a fpiritual, he fhews how thefeare 
_ \feparately affected by mufic. Speaking of the firft, * Sz vitreos 
of —yualices, fays he, difrumpant moduli difcordes quamvis leniffimi, quid 
ant jurvis corporum tenuiffimis, et delicatiffimis, faminarum practpue, 
lic juifimandum eff? Tale quid et ipft Sarai ut vocitas, fentire 
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hy. judentur ; quorum nonnulli, ingruente jam morbo, femet in vafa 


Phe  Jvitrea mutatos effe arbitrati funt. 
n0f | With regard to the fecond principle of human nature, he 
pes, jiinks it hard that we fhould deny to vegetables that fenfibility 
but Jvhich hath been granted to earth and ttones. —~Sznfum negas 
nce jam, quem faxis ineffe fateris? Non adeo abfurde philofopharis. 
ties, Glruditos vero, pracipue focietatis veftra Regia eis, iterum iterum- 
and jie voco in partes, ut hanc rem tandem faceffant, nec vegetabilia 
of @ nant, pulcherrimum nature cpus, a finibus mufices diutius exulari, 

th faxis, lutoque conceditur locus. 
and § As to the third principle, namely, our animal part, its fen- 
york, ibility to mufic is too univerfal to require any proof; neverthe- 
f the Js, he thinks it not amifs to hear what the poets fay upon this 
cters Phbjet. We tranfcribe the following paragraph partly out of 
ad by gard to our own Shakefpeare, and partly to fhew what great 
Re hings were expected, by ftrangers, from Dr. Johnfon’s edition 
that poet. * Quid in re tam apertd verbis opus eff ? Poetas 
unwly Bmen paulifper audiamus, quorum carmina in hoc loco melle duleiffimo 


. Wkiora fluunt. Equibus pracipue laudandus mihi. Shakefpeare 


ealing Betras, tum jure fuo, tum quod et plurimum debeo. Hujus enim 
BVO eeenfus amore, lingua Anglicane primum operam dedi, donec eam et 

Were, et intelligere potui, quamvis nec loqui nec feribere pofum; et 
: ne WM eum cies noctefque libentiffime legere foleo. Eundem audio bonis 
gutho- 9 
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avibus cit proditurum, eurante Clariffimo Jobnfanio ; a quo Sperare 
lacet, que labor, ingenium, eruditi, fidelque perfeCiffima editeri, 
praflare walet.. De Philologia enim optimé, nec minus de cunéijs 
bonis artibus meruit. Quantum ejus diGtionaria debeo, tu ipfe eis, 
Fane certe editionem avidiffimis animis omnes in hoc loca expeftamys 
Shake/perigni. 

From thefe few examples we imagine it will be pretty evident 
to the learned Reader, that our Author’s intentions, in regard 
to his pofition, are by no means ferious ; but that his language 


is claffical and elegant. BR t 





Fiiflotre des progrés de L’Efprit Humain dans les Sciences exaétes, 
et dans les Arts quien dependent; favoir, P Arithmetique, &, 
That is, 4n hiftorical Account of the Progrefs of the Human 
Mind, in the Demonftrative Sciences, and the Arts depending 
upon them; viz. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, Dialling, Chronology, Navigation, Optics, -Me- 
chanics, Hydraulics, Mufic, Geography, Civil, Military, 
and Naval ArchiteG@ture.- By Monf..Saverien. O€avo, 
Paris, 1766. 

J E are told, in the preface to this ufeful and entertaining 
work, that it isthe fruit of upwards of twenty years 

clofe application. In the year 1753, the Author publifhed a 

work entitled, Diétonnaire Univerfel de Mathematique ct de 

Phyfiqgue, wherein, under a great number of articles, he gave 

Pretty large hiftorical accounts, and pointed out thofe fources, 

rom which his readers might derive more full and particular 

information, if they were defirous of it. Since that time, he 
has himfelf, he tells us, carefully confulted thefe fources, and 
has collected a fufficient number of facts to form a regular feries 
of the difcoveries that have been made in the demonftrative 
fciences. Accordingly, he gives us a clear, and, in general, 

a diftin@ hiftorical view of each fcience, tracing it from its 

origin, through the feveral fteps of its progrefs, down, to the 

times we live in. 

To readers of a philofopbical turn, nothing can be more 

agreeable than fuch a view ; it exhibits to the mind a chain of 

jmmutable and eternal truths, and conduéts it, in a delightful 
progreffion, from the plaineft and moft fimple propofitions, to 
thofe that are the moft fublime and complex. It naturallyleads our 
thoughts likewife to the original parent mind, the inexhauftible 
fountain of light and knowledge, and teaches us to adore that 
unerring, though unfathomable wifdom, which communicates 
to mortals fuch degrees of knowledge as are beft adapted to an- 
fwer the great ends of moral government. — But let us return © 
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His hiftory is written with great perfpicuity, and with no 
inconfiderable degree of knswiedes and accuracy; fo that thofe 
who are competent judges of its merit, will receive no fmall 
pleafure from the perufal of it. His method of tracing each of 
the fciences hiftorically, from its origin to that powt of per- 
fection to which it has been carried, by the fucceffive labours of 
men of genius, feems likewife well calculated to give young 
perfons, and thofe who have little or no acquaintance with the 
{ciences, a tafte and relifh for them. ‘Curiofity is not only 
ftrongly excited, but kept alive, and the fciences, in our 
Author’s hiftory of them, have nothing of that difagreeable 
and forbidding appearance which they have in thofe treatifes:that 
are written on the particular branches of them, 

To his hiftory of the fciences he has fubjoined a fhort account 
of the lives of thofe celebrated perfons, who have contributed 
moft to the improvement of them. rR 

« 


— 





Variations de la Monarchie Frangoife, dans fon gouvernement 
politique, civil, et- militaire; Fc. Vhat is, the changes which 
the French Monarchy has undergone in its political, civil, 
and military Government, with an Enquiry into the Caufes 
which produced them: or, A Hiftory of the Government 
of France, from Clovis to the death of Lewis.the fourteenth. 
By M. Gautier de Sibert. 12mo. 4 vol. Pagis, 1765. 


HERE is fcarce any fludy from which perfons of every 

rank and condition of life may derive greater advantages, 
than from the ftudy of hiftory. The fovereign, the minifter, 
the magiftrate, may learn from it the wifeft and moft faluta 
maxims of civil policy; and thofe in the lower walks of life 
may learn the happy art of conducting themfelves with fafety 
and honour in their ref{pective ftations, to be happy in themfelves, 
and ufeful to the community. 

Toa reader of a philofophical turn, nothing can be more 
entertaining or inftructive, than to trace, in the hiftory of a 
great and flourifhing nation, the feveral fteps of its progrefs, 
from its firft feeble efforts in policy and legiflation; to obferve 
ignerance refining into knowledge, and barbarity into polite- 
ne{gg to attend to the influence of laws upon manners, and of 
‘Manners upon laws ; and to watch the flow but certain operation 
of thofe leading principles and caufes which contribute to the 
grandeur of the ftate, or threaten its deftruction. A reader oof 
‘this turn will Jook upon every different fyftem of laws and .go- 
vernment, as a different experiment made upon mankind ; he 
will carefully mark the truths which arife from this experiment, 
and thus improve in-the knowledge of human.nature. -By.ob- 
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ferving the different chara&ers of nations, and how they atife 
from their different fyftems of education and civil policy, he 
will naturally be led to conclude, that man is capable of bein 
formed a much more perfect and happy creature than he has a 
yet appeared, and that, if kings and heroes would relinquith 
their ambitious views of conqueft, and cherifh the much nobler 
ambition of forming good men and good citizens, of raifing the 
human fpecies to that degree of perfection of which it is certainly 
capable, the moft beneficial effects might be produced, and a 
new turn given to human affairs. 

But this train of reflection would carry us too far; we were 
naturally led into it, however, by the perufal of the work now 
before us, which, to a reader who has a previous acquaintance 
with the hiftory of France, will afford both pleafure and in. 
ftru&tion. ‘The Author appears to be a man of fenfe and ob- 
feryagion, well acquainted with his fubject, and more impartial 
& he generality of French hiftorians. He writes in a clear, 
eafy, and flowing ftyle; his refiections are generally juft, if 
‘allowances are made, as they ought to be, for national pre- 
judices; and they are fuch as naturally arife from his fub- 
ject. 
He divides his work into nine epochs or periods, each marked 
‘by fome interefting event. His principal.defign in the hiftory 
of each period, is to give an adequate view of the internal and 
external government of the French nation, of its fundamental 
Jaws, both civil and political, of the feveral objects that are re- 
lated to them, fuch as commerce, arts, fciences, &c. with an 
account of the progrefs of each of thefe objects, of the changes 
that have happened in regard to them, and an examination of 
the caufes that have produced thefe changes. That his work 
amay bea regular whole, uniting, in one point of view, the 
moft impartant parts of his fubject, he gives, in his account 
of each period, a fketch of the general hiftory of the mo- 
narchy. 

Many of his notes are curious; they contain Hluftrations 
of his text, and fometimes additions to it. In fome of them 
too, he gives an account of the laws and ufages of other na- 
‘tions, in order to compare them with thofe of the French na- 


tion, or to fhew their refemblance. R 
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ATreatife for the Service of Chemifiry in general: exhibiting the 
univerfal and fpecific Principles of Body; the fiumple’ and uniform 
Procedure of Nature, in Petrification, in producing Minerals, and 
the Generation of Gold. To which is added, the maft accurate 
Procefs for dulcifying Corrofives. The Nledicine of aa 
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_ and Paracelfus, for the Gout. Medicinesofor the Scurvy, the 
_ Stone, and the Palfy. — Confiderations on the :Lues Venerea, with 
_ its Cure without Mercury. Together with feveral curious pbi- 

lofophic Experiments, the Reafon why .the fulminant Gold firikes 
_ dewnwards, and the true. Bohemian Pafte for precious: Stones. 


By J. Grofman, M. A. of the Univerfity of Prague. London, 
4to. 10S. 6d. Millan. : 


ERE we to call Mr. Ff. Grofman a Facob Behmen se 
chemiftry, we apprehend we fhould pay him no {mall 


compliment: He is every whit indeed as myftical ; but then in 
| his extravagancies, flights, and abfurdities, he is not quite fo 


clever as his brother “Facob. 

Let him fpeak however for himfelf. Treating of the uni- 
verfal and fpecific principles of body, our adept thus inftrugts 
Us : 

‘ Principles are fimple, or refide in unity, therefore are the 
univerfal ; they are called the ftone of Sy/iphus; a point mulei- 
plied or continued on, produceth a line, and a line by june- 
tion of the two extremes a circle, and all the neceflary confe- 
quences. From a line arife length and breadth, or furface and 
depth: which three are indivifible. To thefe if you add a 





| centre, an equilateral triangle is produced. 


‘ Thefe figures are not manifefted to our fenfes but by means 
of external accidents. 


‘ Unity multiplies itfelf by addition of even or uneven num- 


| bers. Unity doubled gives binity, or the number two, 2; 


that doubled produces the quaternion or number four, 
‘ Trinity, or the number three, 3, and binity, or number 


| two combined, form ‘the number five, 5; double that, and you 


have the denary, or number ten, 10. | 


‘ The denary, or number ten, is confidered as the principle 
of all compound things, as it confifts of odd numbers combined 
an even number of times. ia eile 

‘The trine, or number three, or the firft imparity, the 
tllence of every thing. Five, or the laft imparity, ftands to 
txprefs the refult of the various combination or union of things 
in every individual body produced, which is called exiftence. 

* Body owes its origin to created unity, through the natural 


liftin&tion of more and lefs, of rare and compact, and of other 


tnfible accidents; and refolves again into the original unity. 
Itbecomes fenfible, or multiplies itfelf outwardly of itfelf, and 
again deftroys itfelf, when it ceafeth to be whatit was. 

* But fince body thus compounded, would be inert and im- 


pPotent, a fpecific feed is added by the Deity. 


_‘* Inman this is the living foul. This bears the fame relation 


(Sa fimple point, and to an even number, that is to fay, it-ig 
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exprefled by a circle, which contains tpfquare ; by this man. 

ner of expreffion, we underftand, that it is more noble than 

body ; for it alone hath the power to produce effe@s: bat be- 

, caule it is weakened by being united with body, both the inte. 

rior and exterior principle ftand in need of help from that created 

' _ fubftance, which. is the'laft refult or quinteffence of all things ; 

which is called all in all, and is fpirit and fa!t, or acid and gj- 

kali, conjoined by mediation of moifture. Thefe beftow facul- 

ties and powers; to them therefore is affigned the name ip- 

tellizence; or the interior alligation, or bond under the fecond 

circle, which contains the firft: than this nothing among 
created things is more perfect, and is‘called man.’ 3, much 
for our Author’s general philofophy :—Another extract, from 

that part of the work where he comes to particularize bodies, 
i may poflibly be more than enough for our Readers, — Acid and 

alkali are thus characterifed. , 

*' Alkali without any acid, or in its moft pure ftate, freed 
from all mixture of foreign bodies or particles whatever, that 
did adhere to it, becomes a fixed body, ‘abounding with pores, 
and therefore eafily admits acid of any kind, not excluding even 

~ light itfelf, the moft fubtile acid ; which appears.by the different 
forts of phofphorus. ee 
.. ‘ Acid confifts of: particles luminous, moft fubtile and pes 
netrating, fermenting and attenuating alkalies. So acid is the 
mover, the informer, director, actor, and hufband. © The alkali 
is'the wie, ‘the patient, faithfully accommodating herfelf to his 
: dire&tion invall things, ‘Thefe two joined by the mediation of 
moiflure, enrich the feveral bodies with the life-giving power of 
producing fruit, , | 

© Light or {pirit, contains an acid, and this chiefly volatile, 

‘for it returns into its chaos, as a body aérial, firy, volatile. 

“© Darknefs, as fomething obfcure, and more corporal, confti- 
tutes alkali; for as this is more proper to body than light, it 
more intimately adheres to bodies, as is plain from alkali; for 

x - this is not fo eafily reduced into its chaos, as acid; becaufe with 
, water it obtains a body, fo very folid, that it cannot be feparated 
' but with great difficulty. For thus we fee that every alkali, 
) calcined to the laft extremity, cannot be refolved into any other 
body, but an aqtteous one. It remains true, therefore, and * 

may be proved from innumerable arguments, that the firft and 

Jaft matter of concrete bodies is water: that the form or efficient, 

is light or darknefs, or fpirit and falt, or alkali and acid; and 

the fpecific feed, is particles given from above, by the word of 

creation, the almighty fiat, and deduced into action by that 

general and divine command, Increafe and multiply.” 
We remember not to have’ met with a greater impofition 
wpon the public, than the prefent work ; whether siete 
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fhe manner of the publication *, the extravagance of the price, 
or the jumble and jargon of the moft wretched philofophy. — 
Mr. Grofman however has the modeft affurance to inform u 
i-* That his view in this undertaking is, by adminiftring tot 
common good, ‘to deferve well of the public ; and to manifeft to 
all, who fhall make ufe of it, a really benevolent difpofition.’— 
He adds, og Pe seers : 

‘ Let no one be offended, that in explaining and treating 
chymical fubjeéts, I generally ufe common-and obvious expref- 
fions; the very genius of chymiftry requires it; and I have en- 
deavoured to liver it in a ftyle fmple and clearj rather than 
fected, figurative, and involved,’ -Is it poilible that Mr, 

rofman can be fo little known to himfelf! .- _ | 
_, *#* This atticle may, poffibly, be thought mifplaced among 
the foreign publications, as the book appears in our own Jan- 
guage; and was printed in London ; but we fuppofe it can be 
of no great confeguence in what part of our collection it is in- 
ferted. Befides, as being the work of a foreigner, there can be 
ho impropriety in its taking place with other articles of imported 
literature. ey G. 


_* In fome parts we have a fuppofed Latin original without tranfla- 
tion ; in others only a tranflation ;“and in others‘ again both original 
and tranilation. Thos, by a fingular, kind of contrivance, the book, 
or rather pamphlet, is eked out to the Jength of ro6 pages, and through 
the abundant benevolence of a confcientions author, of more con- 
fcientidus Bookfeller, is advertifed at ) 
fTen fhillings and fixpence, untound,}  * DP. 


~  — . ~ 


Abregd Chronologique del’ Hiftoire D’ Efpagne et de Portugal, divis? 
en huit periodes : &c. That is, A Chronological Abridgement 

_ Of the Hiftory of Spain and Portugal, divided into eight pe- 
riods; with {particular remarks, at the end of each period, 
upon the genius, manners, commerce, &c. of thefe mo- 
harchies, ari Accoimmt of cotemporary Princes, learned Men, 
&c. Paris. OGavo. 2 vol. 1765. 


AA N advertifemetit ptefixed to this work infotms us, that 
it was planned bythe illaftrious Hemault; that he is the Au- 
thor of fore few paffages in it, but that not having time for fo 
extenfive an undertaking, he trufted the execution of it to fome 
nen of letters; who had applied'theinfelvés, under his eye, to 
this fpecies of compofition. | Fr, thn a Pay . Se 
Such of our Readers 2s afte acqainted with the Chronological 
Abridgement of the Hiftory of France, will readily entertain ‘a very 
favourable opinion of any work that is planned by the Author 
of it, and written under his dire€tion ; and if they-have a general 
‘APP. vol. xxxiv, M m acquaintance 
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acquaintance with the hiftory of Spain and Portugal, they will 
be convinced by the perufal of the work now before us, that the 
perfons he has employed to abridge it, are well qualified for the 
talk. They feem to have omitted nothing that is interefting, 
and have fhewn great fagacity in tracing events, manners, cuf- 
toms, &¢. to their fources. Their characters of Charles the 
Fifth and Philip the Second will,’ we flatter ourfelves, be agree- 
able to our Readers. : 

¢ Charles the Fifth, fay they, had a vaft, active, and enter- 

prifing genius ; he was brave in the field, and able in the cabi- 
net; a fkilful general, and a profound politician. He knew 
men, and cduld make them fubfervient to his purpofes ; and as 
he was well acquainted with the genius and character of all the 
neighbouring nations, and could make them act in fuch a man- 
ner as beft fuited the views of his ambition, he aimed, like Fer- 
dinand, at univerfal monarchy. 
* € Charles reigned over twenty kingdoms, over extenfive pro- 
vinces, whofe interefts he knew how to reconcile, and whofe 
infurreétions ‘he prevented, checked, or punifhed, employing 
gentle or violent meafures, according to the- exigence of 
affaits. The difcoveries and conquefts of the Spaniards ex- 
tended his dominion aver the ecaft and weft of the old and 
the new world. His empire was four times as extenfive as that 
of antient Rome, and move than twice as large as that of the 
‘Turk, the King of Perfia, the Mufcovite, and the Tartar. 
‘The fun-never fet upon his dominions. 

‘ This prince, the moft powerful of any that ever lived, was 
alwaysfn action. He over-ran Spain, Flanders, Germany, and 
Italy fucceffively ; commanded his armies in perfon, and tri- 
umphed over his enemies; upon his return from the field, he 
prefided over the counfels of the nations that were fubject to his 
government; harangued his people; defended his own interefts 
and thofe of religion before the princes aflembled in the diets’ of 
the empire ; and, influenced in the whole of his conduét by his 
ambition, he made his fubjects warriors and politicians. 

© He loved and encouraged the ‘arts and fciences, but never 
rewarded agreeable talents, excepting in foreigners; he feemed to 
‘have adopted the maxim, after the example of the Romans, - of 
referving to the Spaniards the honour of conquering and for- 
giving their enemies, and of leaving to other nations the glory 
arifing from parts and ingenuity. He encouraged artifts and 
merchants to fettle in his empire; and being one day reproached 
with this by the Marquis of Aftorga, .he replied; Ady nobles roh 
‘mies but cmmerce enriches me; thearts and _fciences infiruct me, and 
make nay name immortal. : 

‘ It is‘well known that he paid frequent vifits to Titian, in 
sorder to-fee- him paint, and loaded him with honours and pre- 
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fents. By thus honouring perfons of diftinguithed abilities, he 
added a new title to his own character, and one is grieved to 
fee a prince, poffefled of fuch noble qualities, and of {uch great- 
nefs of foul, facrifice every thing to his vanity, and employ {6 
little of his time, during the courfe of fo long a reign, in pros 
moting the happinefs of” his fubjects. Ambitious, jealous, hy- 
pocritical, faithlefs, paffionate, revengeful, and terrible in his 
anger, he filled Eiirope with wars, with blood, ard with ca- 
lamity- 

‘ He had, in Francis the Firft, king of France, a rival who 
retarded his conquefts, and gave a check to his vaft projects. 
Charles attacked him vigoroufly, and triumphed over him by 
means of his generals, who took him prifoner; but he did not 
improve this opportunity of gaining over hiimfelf the moft glo- 
rious of all his victories, that of generoufly reftoring liberty to 
his illuftrious captive ; on the contrary, he treated him hatfhly, 
and made a traffic of his ranfom. He found much more gerie- 
rous fentiments in his enemy, when he put himfelf in his power, 
and went into his kingdom, where he received the honours due 
to fovereignty. 

‘ Charles loved glory like an ambitious prince, and a con- 
queror; Francis fought after it like a great king and a hero: 
Charles protected leatning and the fciences out of oftentation ; 
Francis honoured them, becaufe he loved them: Charles g0- 
verned like a politician; Francis reigned like a father. Both 
of them had abilities, courage, and zeal for religion, were mag- 
nificent, gallant, and the greateft men of the age they lived in: 
Charles had a larger fhare of glory and power; Francis more 
real grandeur and “refpect. 

-€ Charles’s abdication atid retreat have been admired and. 
blamed according to the point of view in which they have been 
confidered : but was it a mighty facrifice for an old infirm 
prince, glutted with honours, and fatigued with the weight of 
his own power, to lay afide a burthen that was too heavy for 
him? He wanted to fee his fon act the fame part which he nim- 
felf had done with fo much fplendor. He wanted in his turn 
to be a quiet fpectator, after having been fo long in action, and 
after having received the applaufes of the univerfe. 

© It was this idle curiofity that made him order the pomp of 
his own funeral to be difplayed before his eyes ; he placed him- 
felf under the pall, and fung the ufual prayers. The cold, with 
which he was feized during the celebration of this ceremony, 
haftened his end. It is alledged that he made his fon promife 
to reftore Navarre. He made a will which Philip the Second 
carried to the inquifition, where it was taken into confideration, 
whether it fhould not be condemned to the flames.’ 
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Such is the character our Authors give of Charles the Fifth ; 
what they fay of Philip the Second is as follows: 

‘ This prince was of a middling ftature, but well propor- 
tioned ; he had a large forehead, blue eyes, a fteady look, and’ 
a grave and ferious air. His character was fevere and haughty ; 
his zeal for the fupport of the faith and the catholic religion im- 
placable; fo that with the utmoft coolnefs and compofure he 
would have exterminated every heretic in his dominions. Never 
was there a prince who applied to bufinefs with greater affiduity ; 
he entered into the minuteft detail in every branch of his admi- 
niftration.; in his own chamber he fet all the fprings of the moft 
cruel policy in motion, and wanted to act alone in every thing. 
He was impenctrable and diftruftful ; full of revenge and diffi- 
mulation ;. ftuck at nothing to execute his fchemes; was never 
difcouraged by any obftruction in the courfe of his enterprizes ; 
feemed fuperior to events ; and received. the news of good and 
bad fortune with the fame phlegmatic compofure. He was a 
cold fanatic; and never defired to infpire any other fentiment 
but that of terror. His orders were like the decrees of fate,. 
which were to be executed independently of all human efforts,, 
He made the blood of his fubjeéts flow in torrents; carried. the 
horrors and devaftation of war into all the neighbouring ftates ;, 
and was ever armed againft his own people or his enemies. Even, 
his own fon, when the only heir of his dominions, could not 
move his inflexible foul. Whenever an offence was committed, , 
punifhment was unavoidable. He never tafted the pleafure of, 
forgiving; and, during a reign of forty two years, never en- 
joyed one day’s peace. His minifters, his generals, his favourites, 
trembled when they approached him, and never fpoke to him, 
but upon their knees, and with the moft fearful circumfpeétion. 
The Duke of Alba, who had laid him under fo many obliga- 
tions, entering his chamber one day without any previous no- 
tice, Philip looked at him with.a threatening air, and faid, 
What daring frefionption is this! it deferves the axe. 

© He was defirous that his fubjects, like himfelf, fhould have. 
an air of ferioufnefs. The horrid tribunal of the inquifition 
was ever watchful to banifh from his dominions that genuine 
joy which is the charm of liberty. ‘This monarch was pofiefled, 
of all thofe qualities which enter into the character of a great 
politician; he had a lively genius, an amazing memory, and: 
indefatigable aGtivity ; he was an excellent judge of men, and 
knew how to employ them according to their feveral talents. 
He was juft, generous, and fplendid in his court; of an enter- 
prifing genius, and of unfhaken firmnefs in the execution of his 
defigns ; but he forced the Low-countries into rebellion by his, 
untractable feverity ; weakened “his dominions by the expulfion 
of the Moors, and by his obftinacy in purfuing the malecon- 
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tents ; he employed his revenues and the treafures of the new 
world in gratifying his hatred and revenge; and the fruit of all 
his policy was nothing but mifery. He would have been richer, 
greater, more beloved, and more refpeéted, with lefs pains, 
fewer talents, and lefs genius, had he only been poffleffed of 
thofe mild and peaceful virtues which conftitute good kings and 
fathers of their country.’ 

It is difficult, or rather impoffible, to give fuch extracts as 
fhall convey to the Reader a juft idea of a work of this kind ; 
the above fpecimens, however, are fufficient, we apprehend, to 
give the difcerning Reader a favourable opinion of the genius 
and fpirit of our Authors. R 
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Traité de la Formation Mechanique des Langues, et des Principes 
Phyfiques de 'Etymologie. ‘That is, A ‘Treatife concerning 
the Mechanical Formation of Languages, and the Phyfical 
Principles of Etymology. Paris. 2 Vol. 12mo. 1765. 


HOUGH abftraé& and metaphyfical difquifitions concern- 
ing language are, to the generality of Readers, very dry 
and wninterefting, yet they are certainly not without their ufe. 
Grammar and logic are more nearly conneéted than is generally 
imagined ; and the origin and progrefs of language are not only 
eflential and curious parts of the hiftory of the human mind, but 
throw light upon fame parts both of philofophy and hiftory, 
which, at firft fight, feem to have little or no relation to them. 
To a reader therefore of a philofophic turn, the treatife now 
before us will be highly acceptable. It is indeed a very curious 
one; contains many original and juft obfervations ; and though 
the Author advances feveral things in regard to the certainty 
and importance of etymology which a judicious reader will not 
readily affent to, yet what he fays, even upon this fubject,. is fo 
ingenious and plaufible, that it is fcarce poffible not to read it 
with pleafure. : 

In the preliminary difcourfe, we are told, that this treatife 
has been long known to a confiderable number of men of let- 
ters; that no little ufe has been made of it in the Encyclopedie; 
and that feveral modern authors have borrowed from it, whofe 
{ubjeéts led them to treat either of the matter or form of lan- 
guage, or the philofophy of fpeech. The two firft of thefe points 
are what our Author principally confiders in the work now be- 
fore us, and the method in which he proceeds, appears to us ex= 
tremely juft and accurate. 

He firft deferibes the organ of the human voice, the number, 
form and action of each of the parts which compofe this wone 
serful inftrument ; the order in which nature unfolds, and puts 
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them in motion; the neceflary effects of each part in its mate- 
rial motion, and the modulations it occafions in the air; the 
differences and the properties of each articulation ; the number 
of vowels, accents, and confonants ; how, and by what motion 
each confonant arifes from each organ, fo as to take a fimple 
ora compound farm. He fhews the varieties which are pro- 
duced in the vowel, according as the found pafles through one 
or other of the two pipes of the vocal inftrument, wiz. the 
mouth or the nofe; points out the caufes of the difference be- 
tween a fpeaking and a finging voice, &c. &c. 

Thig is the technical part of his fubject, which, as he ob- 
ferves, muft neceflarily be tirefome to the reader, though indif- 
pefifibly neceffary, as it defcribes thofe operations of nature, 
which are the foundation on which the wonderful fabric of hu- 
man language is built. He goes on to enquire into the primr- 
tive language, and after directing us where to look for it. he 
fhews how it proceeds, and in what order ; what are the rela- 
tions that are naturally eftablifhed between certain organs and 
certain fentiments, fenfations, phyfical beings, and modes of 
being. He endeayours to prove that language is originally 
founded upon the imitation of external objects, by vocal founds 
and written chara@ers; and fhews that the impoflibility of 
making the objects of fight reach the air by an imitative noife, 
forced mankind to have recourfe to another kind of imitation 
capable of falling under the eye, and gave rife to writing. 

He follows the different orders and gradations of this new 
art, from the primitive manner of writing to alphabetical cha- 
raéters ; fhews that the progreflion of freech and writing is 
fimilar ; that nature is the guide in both; and how this won- 
derful union cf the two fenles of fight and hearing is formed, 
which reduces the objects of each to the fame individual point, 
whillt the otjeGs themfelves and the fenfations continue fo very 
remote. : He treats of the form of writing ufed by different 
mations, antient and modern, barbarous and polifhed, together 
with the variations and the pyogrefs of the art. 

From thefe general objects he proceeds to a more particular 
examination of language ; traces it from its infancy, (in par- 
ticular iaftances) through the feveral fteps of its progrefs to its 
total extin¢tion ; and points out the caufes which contribute ta 
its growth, its vigour, and its decay. He confiders the effeds, 
of the derivation of languages, and fhews the train of fuccef- 
five alterations which the words of a Janguage undergo, with 
regard to their found, their meaning, and their figurative ufe, 
together with the caules of their frequent anomalies. He treats 
of the names that are given to things which have no phyficak 
exiftence in nature, fuch as intellectual, abftraét, and, moral 
beings, with their feveral relations and general qualities, oe 
an 
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and proves that thefe names have no other origin or principle 
of formation but the names of external and phyfical objects. 
This leads him naturally to the names of perfons and places, 
which, he fays, have all a fignificative value, taken from fen- 
fible objects. | : 

He now goes back to general principles, and to the rules of the 
etymological art,’ and treats of the roots or primitive principles 
of language, together with the feveral branches that arifé from 
them, and which, in common ufe, are often taken for primi- 
tives; he points out the manner of applying the art of eriti- 
cifm to etymology, and lays down rules for the direction of 
thofe who apply themfelves to etymological refearches, fhew- 
ing how they may conduct themfelves from the center to the 
extremities, and return from the extremities to the center, 
He concludes his Treatife, with fketching the plan and method of 
forming a general vocabulary of all languages, or an univerfal 
nomenclature by roots. He endeavours to thew that .a dictio- 


nary of this kind, far from being fo difficult a work as may’ 
appear at firft view, might be made without very great labour, 


and would be very ufeful for the advancement and eafy acqui- 
fition of fcience ; and that fuch a work is neceflary, confider- 
ing the multiplicity of languages, the itudy of which alone, 


without fuch affiftance, will be too much for the fhort period’ 


of human life. ? 
Such is the plan and method of this Treatife, which will 


afford both inftru€tion and amufement to thofe who have a tafte 
for grammatical fubjects treated in a philofophical manner. 





Obfervations ur le Commerce et fur les Arts d’ une Partie de L’ Eu-- 


yope, del Afie, &c. Obfervations upon the Arts and Com- 


merce of Part ef Europe, Afia, Africa, and the Eaft Indies. | 


* By Jean-Claude Flachat, Director of the Royal Manufactory 
at St. Chamond, Fellow of the Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Lyons, &c. 12mo, 2 Vols. Lyons. 766. 


THE title of this work, as the Author himfelf acknow- 


ledges in his preface, gives but a very imperfect idea of ' 


what is contained in it. What M. Flachat feems principally 
to have in view, is to point out to his countrymen the feveral 
branches of commerce which they may carry on to greater 
advantage than they have hitherto done, on the coafts of Africa 
and Italy, in fome parts of Germany and the North, in Tur- 
key, and efpecially in Conftantinople. 

As he fpent upwards of fifteen years in Turkey, and had 
fome very fingular adventures in that country, he gives a more 


circumftantial account of the manners of the Turks than we ‘ 
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remember to have any where met with. More than half of -hi 
work is employed upon this fubject; and though he enters to 
minutely into fome parts of it, and thofe not the moft intereft- 
ing, yet what he fays will afford no fmall entertainment to the 
generality of readers. His views and obfervations,. with regard 
to commerce, appear to us, on the whole, to, be judicious and 
pertinent; and his countrymen may derive very confiderable 
advantages by attending to them : nor is the ufefulnefs of them 
confined tothe French only ; there are many hints of which the 
commercial part of this kingdom may avail themfelves. — 

From his earlieft years, he tells us, he had a ‘ftrong paffion 
for travelling ; and indeed, like a good citizen, he feems, thro 
the whole courfe of his travels, to have had the welfare of his 
country in view. ‘Whatever improvements he obferved in fo ; 
reign countries, in regard to manufactures, mechanics, &c. 
engaged his attention; and he gives particular defcriptions, with 
engravings, of fuch machines and inftruments as are curious or 
ufeful. © a a wi: | ) 
~ He introduces his work with fome very juft, but fhort re- 
flections, upon the difadvantages which the French lie under in 
regard to commerce, partly arifing from the prevailing fyftem 
of education, partly from national prejudices, and partly from 
other caufes, which he only hints at,——too delicate to be en- 
larged upon, but eafily underftood by the intelligent Reader.— 
What he occafionally advances on this: head, ‘in the courfe of 
his work, may teach us to fet a juft value on our own fuperior 
advantages, and fhew us the futility of what is thrown out, 
upoti almoft every occafion,. by a certain fet of men among us, 
in regard’ to the encouragement given to commerce by the 





LS 


French, and the danger we are in on that account. ; 
In the courfe of bis travels through the feveral cities of Italy, 
Germany, &c. he gives a fhort but an agreeable defcription of 
whatever is moft remarkable, and worthy of notice. His man-« 
ner of writing is eafy and natural, his ftyle perfpicuous, and 
his work contains a confiderable fund of entertainment for al- 


moft every clafs of Readers. — R 
: > 





Hiifloire Naturelle, generale et particuliere, avec la Defcription du * 
Cabznet du Roi. Tome xiv. 4to. Paris 1766. , 
Natural Hiftory, general and particular, with the Defcription 
of the King’s’Cabinet, &c. By Monf. de Buffon. | 


RESUMING that all thofe who are employed in the con- 
templation of, nature, are perfectly acquainted with the 

| preceeding volumes of this celebrated and truly elegant work, , 

we fhall {ay nothing of the Author’s general plan, but confine 
pe wi ple ourfelves, 
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purfelves, in the prefent article, entirely to the volume be~ 
ore us. bs) 

From the table of contents it appears, that Mr. Buffon is 
not the fole Author, a confiderable part having been executed 
by M. Daubenton. The volume opens with a diflertation of 
no lefs than forty-two pages, on the different appellations of 
the Ape, Singe; a name which, the Author thinks, hath, with 
great impropriety, been generally applied to animals of ver 
different fpecies, e/péces. We cannot proceed without obferv- 
ing, that the word e/péces is here improperly ufed. Admitting 
jfinge to be a generic term, he fhould have wrote genre, or genus; 


‘for though, in common language, they are indifcriminately 


applied, in a {yftematic writer the diftinétion is of importance, 

' Mr. Buffon defines the ape, /inge, or fimia, to be an animal 
without a tail, having a flat face, with teeth, hands, fingers, 
and nails, refembling thofe of man. Of thefe he enumerates 
three fpecies, viz. the pithecos of the Greeks, or /imia of the 
Latins, the orang-outang, and the gibbon. The firft fpecies is 
the ape, commonly fo called, the /yvanus of Linnzus; the 
fecond the homo fylvefiris, or pongo; the third is an animal fo 


little known as to have efcaped eyen the indefatigable naturalift . 


juft mentioned. 
’ M. Buffon begins with the natural hiftory of the homo fy» 
vefris, which, notwithftanding the opinion of other writers, 


he believes to be nothing more shan an ape. If we wereto ° 
| credit the accounts which travellers. have given of this ani- 


mal, it would be impoffible not to rank him among the human 
fpecies. Bontius, who was chief phyfician in Batavia, was 
fo ftruck with the actions of the /atyrus, as to declare, there 
was nothing human wanting but the voice: Quod meretur ad- 


| mirationem, {ays he, vidi ego aliquot utriufque fextis erect incedens 


imprimis fatyram femellam tanta verecundia ab ignotis fibi hominibus 


| aculentem, tum quoque faciem manibus tegentem, ubertimque lacry- 
| mantem, gemitus cientem S cateros humanos aétus exprimentem, ut 


mbil humant et deeffe dicere prater loquelam. Caflendi, on the 
report of Noél, a phyfician refiding in Africa, affures us, that 
there is in Guinea a f{pecies of ape, called daris, of uncommon 
fagacity ; that it plays upon mufical inftruments, and that fe- 
mine in iis patiuntur menfirua, F mares mulierum funt appeten= 
tifimi. M.’Brofle, in his voyage to. the coaft of Angola, tells’ 
us, that the orang-outang takes great pains to carry off the fe- 
male negroes, which he keeps as concubines. * 1 knew, fays 
he, at Lowango, a female negro who had lived three years 


i with thefe animals.’ Linnzus informs us, that this animal 


exprefles itfelf by whiftling; that it thinks, and believes -the 


i world created for its ufe, and that the time will come when it 


hall be reftored to the government of the earth: he adds how-' 
Pee ee ee ee ever, 
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ever, fi fides peregrinatoribus. Our Author is of opinion, that 
the travellers who have related thefe ftories, muft have miftaken 
a white negroe for the homo nocturnus; and that the real 
erang-outang, or pongo, is an ape of the fame fpecies with 
that which he particularly defcribes in this volume, * The 
crang-outang, fays M. .Buffon,: which | have feen, walked 
conftantly upright, even-in carrying a burthen. Its air was 
folemn, motion flow and regular, its difpofition mild, and very 
different from that of other apes or monkeys. A fign ora 
word was fufficient to influence this creature, whilf the others 
frequently require fevere chaftifement. I have feen this animal. 
give its hand and conduct a perfon to the door, walking gravely 
as one of the company. I have feen it fit at the table, open 
its napkin, wipe its lips, make ufe of a fpoon and fork, fill its 
giafs, and ring it againft that of a gentleman, fetch a cup and 
jaucer, put fugar imto it, pour out the tea, and wait till it 
cooled ; and all this without any other inftigation than a word 
or fign from its matter, and frequently without either.—It eat 
almoft of every thing, but preferred ripe and dry fruits to all 
other food. It drank wine, but in {mall quantity, always leav- 
_ ing it for milk or tez, or any fweet liquor,’ But thefe apparent 
indications of human fagacity are to be confidered chiefly as 
the effect of education. This creature was inftruéted by his 
matter. True; and fo are we inftructed. May we not, with 
yeafon, doubt whether a human being, without inftruction, 
would appear even fo rational a creature as this homo fylveftris ? 
But the great difference lies here ; man is inftructed by his own 
{pecies, but the ape by man. : 

The homo fylveftris, according to our Author, differs externally 
from.a man, in his nofe not being prominent, his forehead fhorter, 
his chin not raifed at the bottom, his ears larger, his eyes too near 
each other, the fpace between his nofe and mouth too great, his 
thighs too fhort, his arms too long, his thumbs too fmall, the palms’ 
of his hands too long and narrow: his feet refemble our hands. Les 
parties de la generation du male ne font differentes de celles de P homme, 
gu'en ce qu'il n’y a point de. frein au prépuce; les parties de la fe- 
melie font a Vexterieur fort femblable a celles de la femme. Inter- 
nally he differs from the human fpecies only in having thirteen 
ribs, the vertebre of the neck fhorter, the peis natrower, 
the orbits of his eyes deeper, and in wanting the {pinal: pro- 
cefs to the firft vertebra of the neck. His kidneys are fome- 
what rounder, andthe ureters, bladder and gall bladder, are of 
a form different from thofe of aman. ‘All the other parts of 
his body are fo perfe&tly like our own, that one cannot, fays 


our Author, help being aftonifhed, that from fuch exaét confor-' 
mity of parts, from an organization abfolutely the fame, there 
fhould not refult the fame effects. For example, the tongue’ 


and 
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‘and all the organs of fpeech are alike, and yet the orang-outang 


does not {peak ; his brain is exactly of the fame form and pro- 
portion, and yet he does not think. Can there be a ftronger 
proof that matter alone, however perfectly organized, can 
neither produce thought nor words, which are its figns, unlefs 
it be animated by a fuperior principle ?’ 

How this celebrated naturalift could fuppofe, after the hif- 
tory he has given of the homo fylvefiris, that it does not think, 
is very amazing. How far Mr. Buffon may be obliged to regu- 
Jate his opinions by the religion of his country, we do not 
know ; but it feems impoflible, that a perfon fo well acquainted 
with animal nature fhould not be convinced, that not only the | 
hemo fylvejiris thinks, but that brutes in general both think 
and reafon; for though they may commonly aé in con- 
fequence of what we are pleafed to call inftin&, yet nothing 
can be more demonftrable, than that many of their a@ions are 
the refult of refle€tion, the confequence of a comparifon of 
ideas: and as to his conclufion, that even words cannot be 
produced without that fuperior principle, that aura divina, he 
is certainly wrong upon his own principles; for parrots and 
other birds are taught to fpeak, though, according to our Au- 
thor, they are without this fouffle divin. The truth of the. 
matter we apprehend to be, that the diftinction between man 
and brute confifts entirely in the quantity or degree of the 
power of thinking or reafoning, in the fame manner as brutes 
differ from each other, in proportion as the neceffities of their 
fituation required, and not in any particular perfiatus, or favour 


from our Creator, except what confifts in the more perfe@ for- 


ation of the brain; for if it were otherwife, how comes it 
that an accidental depreffion upon our reafoning organ fhould 
fo entirely annihilate this peculiarly divine principle, as to 
deprive a man Of all thought and reafon in an inftant? Befides, 
there is evidently a much greater diftance between the apparent 
reafon of one brute and another, (the oma /ylvefris and the 
oyfter, for inftance) than between the firft of thefe and ourfelves, 
ir. Buffon was, perhaps, under a neceflity of denying thought 
to the brute creation, becaufe he muft otherwife have allowed, 
that brutes have fouls, or that matter can think; either of 
which being granted, might prove rather too much. Thanks 
toour good fortune, that we do not live in a country where 
a man is obliged to facrifice his reafon to modes of prefcribed’ 

faith ! Fh - 
We fhail now tranflate the author’s account of the Gibbon, an 
animal of which we do not remember ever before to have met 
with a defcription.” * The Gibbon always walks upright, even 
when he moves upon four feet, his fore legs or arms, being fo 
jong as to reach the ground, even when he is in an ereé& pot 
, : ture, 
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ture.. I faw him alive. His height did not exceed three fee¢- 
but he was young, and a captive: fo that we may prefume. 
when full grown and in a ftate of nature, that he is a foot tal 
ler. He has riot the leaft appearance of a tail ; but that which 
evidently diftinguifhes him from other apes, is the amazing 
Jength of his arms, which are as long as his body and legs to- 
gether. His face is furrounded by a circle of grey hair, fo 
that it has the appearance of being fet in a round frame, which 
has a very extraordinary effect. His eyes are round, but funk ; 
his ears naked, his face deprefled, of a tawny colour, and much 
refembling that of a man.—This fpecies of ape appeared to be 
of a mild difpofition. His motions were neither rude nor preci- 
pitate. He took the food which was given him with great gen- 
tlenefs ; which food conlifted chiefly of bread, fruit, and al- 
monds. He was very fearful of cold and moifture, and lived 
but a fhort time out of his native country. He is originally an 
inhabitant of the Eaft Indies, particularly of Coromandel, Ma- 
Jaca, and the Malucca iflands’, 

To this hiftory of the Gibbon fucceeds a recapitulation of the 

particulars of what we have here tranflated, under the title of 
Giflin€live charaéters of this fpecies, which is followed by a d- 
feription, confifting of another repetition almoft verbatim, of the 
preceding 4iffory and charaéter. After this our indefatigable 
author gives a table of the dimenfions of all the external parts 
of its body. He then defcribes minutely all the vifcera, &c. te 
which is added a table of their feveral dimenfions ; alfo an ana- 
tomical account of its fkeleton; to which is fubjoined another 
table, fhewing minutely the dimenfions of each bone. To 
this fucceed five plates, exhibiting the animal when living, its 
wifcera, {keleton, &c. 

This volume contains, befides thofe we have mentioned, a 
defeription, equally minute, of a great number of baboons, 
monkeys, &c. to which is fubjoined a very long differtation on 
the degeneration of animals. In the beginning of this diflerta- 
tion M. Buffon, tied down by the Mofaic' account of the crea- 
tion, labours to prove’that the difference of colour and make, 
between the inhabitants of the earth, is merely the effect of cli- 
mate. ‘ The change, fays he, is now become fo great, that 
one. might be apt to fuppofe, that the Negro, the Laplander, and 

White people, were of different fpecies ; if we had not been 
aflured, that there was but one man originally created, and if 
we did not find, by experience, that the Negro, the Laplander, 
and the White, will promifcuoufly unite and propagate.’ His 
firft argument reminds us of a very intelligent Spaniard, who 
being afked. his opinion concerning the folar fyftem, replied, 
that the arguments in favour of the earth’s motion round the 


fun were fo unan{werable, that if the Old Teftament had 4 
taught 
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taught the contrary, he fhould furely have believed it. As to 
his fecond argument, he totally deftroys its weight by informing: 
us, when fpeaking of mules, that they are not incapable of 
propagation, as hath been generally imagined: Thefe. are his’ 
words, * Et ce mulet qu’on a regarde de tout tems comme une pro- 
duction viciée, comme un monfire compofé de deux natures, et que par 
cette raifin Pon a jugé incapable de Je reproduire lui-méme et de for 
mer lignée, n’et cependant pas auffi profondement léfé qu'on fe ’ima- 
gine d@’ aprés ce prejugé, puisqu’il n’eft pas reelement infecond, et que 
fa flerilité ne dépend. que de certaines circonflances exterieures et par~ 
ticulieres.’ Moreover, in {peaking of foxes, wolves, and dogs, 
he tells us, that tho’ he did not fuccee’ in the experiments he 
made, yet he is firmly of opinion that, in a ftate of nature, they 
would breed promifcuoufly; that is to fay, either of the firft 
with the latter. So that the argument taken from the prolific 
union of a negro male with a whiie female, to prove that man- 
kind are of one fpecies, is no argument at all. 

Notwithftanding thefe flight ftri@tures, we retain all due 
veneration for the abilities and affiduity of Mr. de Buffon ; 
and we efteem his work as a capital addition to the catalogue of 


books in natural hiftory. RB 
<7 ~~, 7 
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Obfervations Hiftoriques et Geographique, &c. 


Obfervations Hiftorical and Geographical concerning thofe bar- 
' barous nations that inhabited the banks of the Danube, and 
' the borders of the Euxine fea. By M. de Peyffonnel, former- 

ly his moft Chriftian Majefty’s conful to the Khan of the 
Tartars, afterwards conful-general in the kingdom of Candie, 
now conful at Smyrna, correfpondent of the Royal Academy 
of Infcriptions, &c. gto. Paris 1765. 
S the origin of thofe arts and fciences that have done the 
greateft honour to human ingenuity, is, for the molt, 
part, difficult to be inveftigated, and frequently inacceffible to 
every thing but conjecture; fo it happens too, that the rife of 
thofe nations that have made the greateft figure in the revolu- 
tions of empire, is involved in the fame obicurity—Both thefe 
circumftances proceed from the fame caufe, Arts in their firft. 
principles and progrefs to perfection, and nations in their un- 
cultivated and una(piring ftate, were not of confequence fufi- 
cient either to be enquired after, or recorded. Hence it is that 
fo little bas hitherto been known concerning the origin of thofe 
innumerable hords, that overflow the eaftern and the weftern 
empires.. Thofe remains of fcience, and of learned curiofity, 
that might have formed their annals and inveftigated thew -ori- 
gine, funk down before them, and they difluf.d the influences 
; : of 
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of univerfal ignorance, that the effects of their rapine and barbas 
rity might be unknown. 

The firft accounts that hiftory, not indeed quite divefted 
of fable, affords us concerning the northern emigrants, is 
that of the Scythians, who left Colchos in purfuit of Jafon, 
and fettled on the weftern borders of the Euxine fea. 
Thefe may be confidered as the firft colonies of the Pon- 
tic Scythia, and of the country of the Getes and Daces, 
——for this opinion we have the authority of Juftin, who tells 
us likewife, that fuch of the Scythians as continued their purfuit 
of Jafon, pafied along the Danube, and at length, with their 
boat on their fhoulders, they traverfed the country as far as A- 
quilea, where not finding the Argonauts, and being afhamed to 
return into their own country without fuccefs, they fettled in 
thofe parts which afterwards took the name of Iftria, from thefe 
people who came from the Ifter, or Danube. There they 
founded a republic called Re/publica Polenfs, or the Republic of 
Exiles, the word pola in the Scythian Janguage having that figni- 
fication. Thofe Getes above-mentioned, became, under the de- 
nomination of Goths, the moft confiderable of all the eaftern bar« 
barians that made incurfions into the Roman empire.. Yet by 
4} thofefincurfions chriftianity was introduced amongft them about 
the time of the emperor Gallienus. —The bifhops whom 
they had made prifoners infpired them with a love of that reli- 
gion. by their virtues; and, if we may believe Mr. Peyflonnel, 
by their miracles. However, they received their inftructions, 
and churches were built amongft them. Philoftorgus remarks, 
that under the emperor Conftantine, a great multitude of Goths 
were driven f:om their country on account of their religion, and 
that the emperor fettled them in Myfia. Protogenes affifted at 
the council of Nice in quality of bifhop, and it appears that his 
jurifdition extended over Dacia, Dardany, and the neighbour- 
ing countries, and, of confequence, over thofe barbarous na- 
tions which Aurelian had permitted to fettle on this fide the 
Danube; yet we find that the Bifhop of Theffalonica was 
charged with the publication of the decrees of that council, 
not only in Greece and Macedonia, but alfoin the two Scythias. 

Scarcely was chriftianity eftablifhed among{ft the Gothic na- 
tions, when perfecutions on account of religious opinions took 
place; and the fury of barbarous and fuperftitious blindnefs 
transferred itfelf to the fupport of fects and fchifms, The 
Chriftians, moreover, in general, were heavily perfecuted by fuch 
of the Goths as were yet unconverted ; but thofe people met 
with a fcourge in their tutn, and became a prey to the Huns, 
who pafled the Palus Meotis, attacked and totally routed them. 
One tribe of the Goths, called Tervinges, applied to the empe- 
ror Valens for permiffion to fettle in Thrace. ‘Fheir deputy ne 
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this occafion was Ulfilas their bifhop, who, to make his court 
to the emperor, embraced Arianifm, and. inftructed his people 
in the fame principles. It was this Ulfilas who taught the 
Goths the ufe of letters; his chara¢ters were the Greek, and 
he tranflated’ into their language the holy {criptures.—Valens 
permitted the Goths to fettle in Thrace, but the troublefome 
conduct of the Roman officers, foon afforded them a pretext for 
revolting, and they fpoiled the provinces where they had been 
fuffered to refide—The emperor found it neceflary to put an 
end to the Perfian war, which he had then upon his hands, in 
order to reduce thefe infurgents. ‘Their king declared that he 
would be fatisfied with permiffion for his fubjeéts to continue in 
Thrace, but the emperor would not liften to his propofals, and 
haftened to give them battle, before his nephew Gratian, who 
had fucceeded Valentinian in the empire of the weft, could di- 
vide with him the honours of the victory. The battle was 
fought near Adrianople, on the ninth of Auguft 378; the Ro- 
mans were conquered, and hardly one third of their army efcap- 
ed. ‘The emperor being wounded, and taking refuge in the 
houfe of a peafant until his wounds were drefled, it was pre- 
fently fet on fire, and he perifhed in the flames. This victory 
laid open the Roman territories to the ravages .of the Goths 
from eaft to weft, and they carried their rapine as far. as the 
Alps. 
- It is evident, however, that thefe Goths would not have in- 
vaded, nor even have fought admittance into the Roman domi- 
nions, had they not, as we have before obferved, been driver 
out of their own by the incurfion of the Huns.’ Thefe Huns 
were the moft northern of .thofe barbarous nations, and inha- 
bited that part of the European Sarmatia, which lies along 
the Tanais, together with the angle, which that river forms 
above the Cafpian fea. Claudian gives us the following de- 
{cription of this People : 7 
Eit genus extremos Scythie vergentis in ortus, 
Tranfgelidum Tanaim, quo non famofius ullum 
Aros alit; turpes habitus, obfcenaque vifu 
Corpora, mens dura, nunquam ceffura labori ; 
Prada cibus vitanda ceres, frontemque fecari 
Ludus, et occifos pulchrum juvare parentes. 
Nec plus Nubigenas duplex natura biformes 
Cognatis aptavit equis, acerrima nu'lo ~ 
Ordine mobilitas, infperatique recurfus. 
) Claud. in Ruf. v. 323. lib, I. 
Ammjanus Marcellinus tells us, that the Huns, a people lit- 
tle known to the ancients, occupied a tract ef country between 
the Palus Maotis and the frozen fea; but by thefe, he certain- 
Jy inuft have meant the ancient Mofcovites : Hunnorum gens 
veterum monumentis leviter nota ultra Paludes Maoticas, Glacialem 
oceanuin 
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oreanum accolens, omnem modum feritatis excedit. The fame wri- 
ter reprefents them as almoft always on horfeback, curabant 
Hunmi omnia negotia equis infidentes, ct vix flare firmiter fala pote- 
rant. ‘Thefe defcriptions which the poet and hiftorian have 
left us, would do extremely well for the médern Tartarts,; and 
particularly the Nogacfe, who are aft ugly; filthy, indefatiga- 
ble people, almoft always on horfeback, and hardly éapable of 
acting in any other fituation, expert in rallying their forces af- 
ter a defeat; and in unexpectedly te-attacking their enemies. 
In all thefe things there is a perfect refemblance 5 yet notwith- 
ftanding this fimilarity of manners, and though their origin in 
the remoteft times might be the fame, they muft neverthelefs 
be confidered each as a diftinct people, becaufe their refpective 
languages have not the leaft affinity. 

_ Mr. De Peyflonnel, from his refidenée in quality of conful 
to the Khan of Tartary, was enabled to inveftigate, with great 
care and fuccefs, the topography of thofe countries, fo littld 
known where he refided, and his accuracy and elaborate atten- 
tion in this refpe&t, conftitute the moft valuable part of his 
work.—Of the Taurica Cherfonefus in particular; We Was given a 
Jarge and curious account.—But the origin and conitie€tions of 
the feveral barbarous nations that broke in upon the Romar 
empire, and overfpread the north and the weft, form the prin- 
cipal object of his work.—The firft part of his book; to which 
he has prefixed a large and learned diflertation on the Sclavo- 
nian language, is divided into twenty five chapters, containing 
the following. heads. 

Chap. I. On the geography of thofe countries that lie to the 
north and the fouth of the Danube. . 

II. On the languages that are commonly fpoken in thofé 
countries. : 

- III. The firft incurfions of the Scythians on the wefterr 
banks of the Euxine fea. 3 

IV. The oriental barbarians under the Perfians and the Ma- 
cedonians. 

V. The firft invafion of the weftern barbarians. 

VI. Of the weftern barbarians, from the deftruétion of the 
Macedonian empire, until the time of Dioclefian. 

VIL. The firft incurfions of the northern barbarians. 

VIII. Frefh incurfions of the eaftern Scythians. Origin of 
the Bulgarians. 

~ EX. Grants of countries made to the barbarians by the em- 
perors. Chriftianity introduced amongtt the Scythians. 

X. The firft appearance of the Huns. 

XI. Difcoveries concerning the Nomadian Scythians. Mi- 
gration of the ‘Goths weftward, Expedition of Attila into 
Italy. VWs ‘ oes : : . 
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. XII. The Bulgarians diftinguifhéd, who had before been 
known only under the general name of Scythians. 

- XII. Firft appearance of the flaves or Sclavonians on this 
fide the Dahube. Lats 

XIV. The Huns employed by Juftin II. in his expedition a- 
— the Perfians. Geogtaphieal obfervations on Colchis and 

azica, 

. XV. New account of the fituation of the Sclavonians. 
Firft appearance of the eaftern Tutks, under the name of Cha- 
ares. 

_ XVI. -Contefts of the ernperors with the Bulgariatis and Scla- 
vonians:. Divers remarks on the Cherfonites and Bofphorians, 
Geographical obfervations on the Taurica Cherfanefus. 

XVII. Origin of the Athingans or Bolemians. Cotiverfion 
of the king of the Bulgarians, which gives rife to the fchifm of 
Photius: Various remarks off the Sclavohian lariguage, being 
adopted by the Bulgatians. — 

XVIII. Firft incurfions of the Ruffiahs towards the South. 
Invafion of great Moravia by the Turks. 

_ XIX. The war between Conftantine Porphyrogenetes and Si- 
meon kiiig of the Bulgarians.- Geographical obfervatioris ont 
the navigation of the Ruffians; and on feveral patts hear the 
Boryfthenes. 

. XX. Continuation of the hiftory of the Turks, Bulgarians, 
and Ruffians. Incurfion of the Patzinacites into Hungary. 
Deftru&tion of the Bulgarian moriarchy by the emperor Bafilius. 
_ XXI. Revolt of the Bulgariaris. War between Conftantine 
Monomacus and the Patzinacites: Invafiori of Bulgaria; 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, by the Uzes. War in Cro- 
atia under. Michael Duc. Parap. | 

XXII. Continuation of the hiftory of Croatia atid Dalmatia; 
under Alexis. and John Comnenius: War between John and 
the Patzinacites. Revolt of the Servians. War between John 
and the Hungarians. 

_ XXIIL. Continuation of the hiftory of Servia, Croatia; and 

Dalmatia. Firft appeararice of the Comanians. Geographical 

obfervations on the countries inhabited by thofe barbarians in 

Afia. War between Manuel Commenius and the Hungarians. 

Rife of Genghis Kan. 

.. XXIV: Origin of the Walachians. Several incurfions of- . 
the Walachians and Comanians, on the territories of the em- 
pire, until the death of Baldwin. Irruption of the Tartars in- 

to Europe, under their prince Batou Kan. Converfion of the 
Comanians.. ; a 

_ XXV. Walachia divided from the kingdom of Bulgaria, and 
formed. into a feparate ftate. Eftablifhment of the principality 
of Moldavia, Succeffion of princes till Stephen the great. 

App. vol, xxxiv. Na Such 
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Such are the principal fubjects of thefe hiftorical obfervations, 
in which the author hath, as far as might be confiftent with hig 
plan, generally conducted himfelf by the fucceffion of empe- 
rors.—T he limited nature of his argument, prevented him from 
proceeding fyftematically ; fo that his obfervatiens are generally 
topical, and while he was confined to one tract.of country, he 
could not purfue his inhabitants to the extent of their migra- 


tions, or enter into the interefts of their new fettlements: yet 


the more regular hiftorian may from hence receive important 
lights and ufeful intimations ; for fuch works as thefe may be 
confidered.as:a kind of common-place-books, or treafuries of 
hiftorical anecdotes and inftruClions, ufeful to be referred to on 
every occafion. 

In the latter part of his work, Mr. Peyffonnel entertains us 
with an account of his travels to Magnelia, Thyatira, Sardis, 
&c. and relates whatever he met with worthy of curiofity in an- 
tique monuments, and variety of fignificant infcriptions, moft 
of which:have hitherto -been.unobferved: with hiftorical and 
geographical remarks.—Thefe he addrefles to the members of 
the royal academy of infcriptions and belles lettres, They are 
really a valuable collection, and, as they are accompanied with 
plates, they mutt afford the moft exquifite entertainment to the 
lovers of high antiquity. ) L 
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De la Prédication. i,e. On Preaching. 12mo. A Londres, 
ee (a Paris) 1766. 
HE defign of this performance is to fhew that preaching 
* has.contrjbuted very little, in any age of the world, to 
the reformation of mankind, and that it is in the power of go< 
vernment alone to produce this happy effect. The author ap- 
pears to be a man of fenfe and genius, a friend to virtue, and a 
Jover of mankind ; his manner of writing is {prightly and agree- 
able, and though many will, no doubt, loak upon every thing 
that is faid in regard ‘to improving the manners and morals of 
mankind, as idle and vifionary, yet the difcerning reader, who 
js acquainted with the nature and hiftory of man, will be con- 
vinced of the weight and importance of many things which he 
advances. a : | 
He fets out with obferving that men, ever fince they have 
formed themfelves into focieties, have been preaching to one 
another, though with little fuccefs. He fhews briefly from the 
hiftory of the Old Teftament, that the preachers both before and 
after the flaod made few converts.) When he comes to the 
time of our Saviour, he fays,—*‘ It is not for us, worms of the 


earch, the children of darknefs, blind in the book of life, ta 
alky 
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afk, why the light of the world did- not , purify. the- world. by the 
fire of his word ;, why, after his death, both Jews and Gentiles 
continued. what they were before? We know that he fent-his: 
apoftles to preach to the nations; but we know likewife that the 
nations, inftead of attending to the apoftles, put them to death, 
and that, till the days of. Conftantine, preaching made few 
profelytes.’ : | 

* Here. we muft. carefully. diftinguifh between the. con- 
verfion of the underftanding, and that of the-heart; the efta- 
blifhment-of a new worfhip,- and the eftablifhment of manners. 
This is an. important diftin@ion, and I fhall-have occafion to 
return to it by and bye.’ 

© Conftantine{pread chriftianity over thofe extenfive countries 

that were fubject to the Roman empire. Clovis introduced it 
into Gaul,,Charlemagne into Germany, Ethelbert into Great 
Britain, &c; A fine triumph for the ecclefiaftical hiftorians ! 
Methinks: I hear. Gregory of Tour fay to. me—Caft your eye 
over-Gaul, and. behold. in the temples which are rifing every: 
where.in honour of the true God, thofe.altars, that crofs, that 
facrifice,. thofe facraments, thofe*public prayers, thofe humilia- 
tions, thofe marks of penitence, that hierarchy of paftors to 
preferve the facred depofitum of the faith.’ 
. ©I fee them, but I fee at the fame time kings and queens 
with crofes on their foreheads, and-crimes in their hearts. I 
fee;a Clovis, with. the crofs. on his face, fhedding the blood of 
five princes, his own relations, in order to invade their little 
territories; I fee &c; &¥c.’ 

‘ The number of preachers, fince the. early ages of chrifti- 
anity, is prodigioufly increafed, together with the number of 
the faithful. At a certain hour of. a certain day of the weck, 
fifty thoufand preachers, in- the different countries of Europe, 
affemble the people, and fay to.them wltatever they pleafe ; and 
to thefe preachers fovereigns: truft the important bufinefs of 
manners. In-reading the Roman hiftory, it is obfervable, that 
the magiftrate alone fpoke to the. people jure regali. In the 
days-of Conftantine, the magiftrateg was filent, and the pricft 


fpoke.’ 
_ Our author- goes on’ to: obferve, that the prefent manner of 


R 


preaching. is -ill ‘calculated to warm the imagination, or reach _ 


the heart; that the preachers of other religions have been as 
unfuccefsful as thofe of the true; and that preaching, in evéty 
age and country, has. been more. fuccefsful-in recommending 
evil than good. Hethen proceeds thus: 

_. © But there have been’ preachers of another fort, who, with- 


-out attending at the altar, have preached ‘good motals ; let us 


fee what fuccefs they have had. I begin with the poets, the 


Arf inftruGors of mankind, who have the beft claim to the at~ 
Nn2 : tention 
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tention of their hearers, as they always fpeak a divine language, 
os divina fonans. We have nothing lefe of the works of Orpheus, 
‘who fung his morals before the days: of the prophets. But if 
fable, ‘in‘order to give us a high idea of them telis us, that he 
tamed the fierceft animals, and even foftened the heart of Pluto, 
it-tells.us at the fame.time, that he could not calm the amorous. 
rage of the women of Thrace, who tore him in pieces on ac- 
count of his’indifference : a bad omen for thofé poets who wére 
to preach virtue after him.’ 

‘ Among the poets we are acquainted with, fome have 
preached m- heroics, fuch: as Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Taflo, 
Camoéns, Milton, and the author of the Henriad. When the 
fliad appeared, Greece was divided into as many parties, ‘as 
there were ftates init. They were continually attacking each’ 
ether, and inteftine convulfions fhook the general conftitution. 
Homer forefaw the fatal confequences- of their divifions, and 
employed the voice of reafon, the force of example, the ma- 
jefty of ftile, the pomp of words, the charms of poetry, to 
fhew them the danger of difcord; but union no where appear- 
ed. Never perhaps was the Iliad more read, or more admired, 
than in the days of Pericles; becaufe at that period, the tafle 
and genius of the Greeks were at their height; even the vulgar 
were {truck with the beauties of poetry and eloquence. It is 
not neceflary to cite the paflages, where Homer, always atten- 
tive to the great point he had in view, paints Difcord in the 
form of a famifhed monfter, feediagon blood and carnage. It 
is fufficient for my purpofe to obferve, that the Greeks, whilf¥ 
they were finging the verfes of Homer, extolling his poetry and 
the moral he inculcated to the fkies, were tearing one another 
in pieces.’ ’ 

‘« The wife Virgil, whilft he flattered the Romans in his 
fEneid, propofed to himfelf, no doubt, to rekindle expiring 
virtue in the breafts of his countrymen. Accordingly he fings 
of a hero ever juft, ever patient, ever brave, ever full: of piety 
towards the gods. ‘This is the principal charaéter with whictr 
he marks him; pius Aincas, &c. and in order to infpire the 
greater horror Of irreligion, and thofe other vices which were 
haftening the ruin of Rome, even under her own triumphal 
arches, with what dreadful noife, with what horrid apparatus, 
docs he open the infernal regions te their view? In that. abyfs 
of tortures, nine times deeper than the diftance between earth 
and heaven, he fhews: profane mortals thofe mifers,. who accu- 
mulated wealth without fharing it with the indigent; brothers 
who lived in enmity-with brothers ; fubjeéts who took up arms 
againft their rightful fovereigns ; traitors who fold their coun 
try for money ;- magiftrates who enaéted-or abolifhed laws front 
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wi of intereft ; fathers guilty cf inceft, and chilcre\ of par- 
ricide,’ , Ag 3 

Was Auguftus, was Tiberius,’ was Caligula, was Nero, 
«were the grandees‘of their courts, was that multitude of corrupt 
‘wretches who difgraced all the different orders of the empire, 
‘frighted at the fight of this pifture of Tartarus? Did they 
‘change their condut? ‘alas, no! Was Virgil himfelf ftruck 


‘with tite picture he drew?: Three’ lines in -his Georgics incline 


cme to doubt of it, 
© Felix qui potuit rerum cognefiere caufas’s 
, Atgue metus omnes, et inexorabile futum, 
Bubjacit pedibus, firepitumgue A. herontis avari.’ - 
* I might fay a great deal upon the Henriad; what a fermon’ 


jname to me a fingle moral virtue; a virtue beneficial to fo- 


;ciety ; a real virtue which is not there placed in its ftrongeft 
Jight.. Valour, juftice, humanity, generofity, obedience to 
the laws, loyalty to the prince, appear in their maft beautiful 
and affehing forms; the fame true ard ftrong pencil draws, ia 
the moft terrible colours, thofe follics which ruined our fa- 
thers; that fanatici/m, for example, that’ blind. and ftupid fury 
which reafon never tamed.—This poem has now been perarning 
to us for the {pace of forty years; what impreffion has it made? 
Our theological difputes, wherein our divines pelt one another 
with the ftones of the fancétuary ; what has lately happened ina 
-great.city *, where public clamour, furprifing the attention of 
juftice, made an innocent old man be put to death ; the annual 
-thankdgivings that ‘are offered up to Almighty God in the fame 
city for.a religious maflacre, fhew that fanaticifm is {till cherith- 
ed in our breafts,. and that this monfter would ftill commit 
dreadful ravages, if the wifdom of government did not chain it 
down,’ : 

‘ But of all the-epic poets, Aton has chofen the grande 
fubject, and the fitteft for a preacher: His plan is immenfe:! it 
comprehends the counfels of the Almighty, and the whole crea- 
tion ; thofe torrents of light and pleafure which flowed for the 
,angels, whilft they continued in theic allegiance; that fea of 
fire into which their rebellion hurled them ; their rage againft 
man when innocent and happy in the garden of Eden ! It com- 
_prehends their efforts to ruin him, and their fatal fuccefs; the 


. terrible confequences of his tranfgreffion, the air covered with 


black clouds, winds let loofe; ftorms, tempefts, volcano’s ; earth 
refufing her fruits, war preparing her fcourges, force, tyranny, 
famine, with numberlefs plagues; and this horrid fcene not 


even terminated by death itfelf: heaven fhut and -hell opened - 


for the miferable, who are born only to fuffer, and ‘to fuffer, 
becaufe defcended from a guilty progenitor.’ 


* ‘Tholoufe. 
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¢ But I weaken AZilton ; his poem, from the beginning té 
the end, is a fublime fermon, a difcourfe of the Almighty in 
a language of fire, .a facred enthufiafm ! His countrymen begun 
to tead it in the reign of Charles the fecond ; and in this reign, 
more than in any other, the allurements of riches, luxury, and 
debauchery, made England forget both the fall and the punifh- 
ment of man. But it is not one nation only that is interefted in 
this poem; it relates to the moft important intereft of all na- 
tions. Accordingly, all Europe reads Paradife loft: It ftrikes, 
it aftonifhes, but does jt reform? alas, no!’ 

Our author now proceeds to confider what influence the dra- 
matic writers, and the fatirifts of ancient and modern times, 
have had upon the morals of mankind. 

He fhews, in a fprightly and agreeable manner, that meng 
whether they cry or laugh, ftill continue the fame; that laws 
are not better obeyed, focial virtues more practifed, juftice more 
refpeéted, or faith better kept. Hiftory too, which is more 
natural, more fimple than poetry, though it has always endea~ 
voured to correct the manners of mankind by facts and reflec- 
‘tions arifing from’ them, has, he obferves, never attained its: 
end; whilft it continues to relate the calamities that cover the 
earth, it fhews the inefficacy of its own efforts. 

‘ If the force of inftru€tion, continues he, could produce 
good morals, this glory, next to the preaching of the gofpel, 
fhould feem to be peculiarly referved for philofophy. “The phi- 
Jofopher, in order to eftablifh morality, neither borrows the bit- 
‘ternefs of fatire, nor the enchantment of the theatre ; neither 
the thunder of eloquence, nor the fublime of infpiration. He 
difdains to make ufe of any inftrument of furprife ; he confines 
himfelf to the fimplicity of reafon ; he opens before us the book 
of nature, which {peaks an intelligible language to every under- 
ftanding; he looks for the foundation of morality in the confti- 
‘tution of things ; he fuppofes nothing, byt proves every thing. 
Is an action hurtful to fociety? it is bad, and he profcribes it. 
Ts it beneficial to fociety? it is good, and he, recommends it. 
‘Thus it is that he lays the line, and afcertains the boundaries 

‘between vice and virtue. He allows us the ufe of all the gifts 

_ Of nature, and only defires us not to abufe them: he means: not 

° form a man without paffions, but a worthy man with paf- 
ions.’ 

© Does he {peak of God? He takes care-not to reprefent him 
as an arbitrary law-giver, who commands or forbids, without 
any other motive but’ that of being obeyed. He does not fay, 
honour and love your father and mother, becaufe God com- 
mands it; but he fays, God commands it, becaufe, if you re~ 
fufe to hearken to this firft call of nature, there is no other be~- 
ing whom you will honour; none whom you will love. cn 
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does not fay abftain from violence, becaufe God forbids it ; but 
he fays, God forbids it, becaufe with it, towns and countries 
would foon become an immenfe theatre. of confufion, horror, 
and blood. He teaches us, after Cicero, that law is not a hu- 
man invention, but the expreffion of that univerfal reafon'which 
governs the world; that, like it, it is eternal and unchange- 
able; that it does not vary according to times and places ; that 
what it commanded or forbid in the beginning of the world, it’ 
{till commands or forbids to every nation on earth; and after 
having fixed the boundaries between vice and virtue, far from 
feeing in the Deity an implacable judge, the philofopher fees 
in hima father, who never punifhes, but in order to reform.’ 

© Now this fublime, this fimple philofophy, this torch of 
reafon herfelf, which, after being extinguifhed in Greece, was 
lighted up again in Italy, in England, and in France, and has: 
{pread knowledge to the remoteft boundaries of the north, what 
effeéts has it produced upon morals? It has happily banithed fome 
barbarous prejudices. Wills are no longer void, which bequeath 
nothing to the church. Churches no longer ferve as fanctuaries 
for affaffins. .we no longer believe that Rome can abfolve fub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance to their fovereign. : We fhall. 
never go again to ruin our families and cut one anothers throats 
in Paleftine. Witches are not committed to the flames, and: 
at the Jaft Auto-da-fe in Lifbon, no human being was facrificed ; 
Se. &e.’ UF ghd 

_ © Thefe maladies of the mind, and fome others of the fame 

kind, which are the offspring of ignorance, philofophy has cured 5 
but all the vices which can infect enlightened nations ftill fub- 
fift; and their poifon, as it circulates through all: ranks jand 
conditions of men, from the cottage to the court, is ftill height- 
ened in proportion as it afcends. The Stoic philofophy, in its 
greateft efforts, produced indeed fome good emperors, ‘Trajan, 
Nerva, Adrian, the two Antonines, and fome individuals in 
every order of the ftate ; but it had no effect upon the multi- 
tude. With more light and knowledge than it was then poffef- 
fed of, it labours ftill with as much ardour as ever to make pro- 
felytes ; but this flower of the human fpecies will only make a 
very puny republic.’ | : 

‘ jt appears plainly, therefore, from the records of all ages, 
that preaching, under whatever form it is confidered, whether 
in the leffons of philofophers, in the examples of hiftory, the 
enthufiafm of poets, the oracles of the gofpel, the precepts of 
the fynagogue, the infpiration of prophets, the zeal of pa~— 
triarchs, has never formed, and never can form a virtuous peo- 
ple. Who then, it will be afked, is the true preacher? I an- 
{wer Government. But it is not enough to affirm this, I muft 


prove it’, eee 5. ee 
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Our author, who is now come to the principal. point. he has 
in view, goes on to obferve, that as the centripetal and centrifu- 
gal forces regulate the phyfical world, fo there are two fprings 
in the power of government, which are capable of regulating 
the moral world, at leaft fo far as regularity is compatible with 
liberty. The one keeps us at a diftance from vice, to wit, pu- 
nifoment ; the other excites us to virtue, 7. ¢. reward. 7 

He endeavours to confirm and illuftrate this by examples ta- 
ken from ancient and modern hiftory ; and though fome of the 
examples which he produces will, no doubt, be objected to, 
yet the greateft part of them are extremely pertinent, and fhew 
that he 1s well acquainted with the policy of ancient and mo- 
dern times: he feems perfectly fenfible of the difficulties that 
attend all. fchemes of reformation, and*that fine fpeculations up- 
on this fubjec&t are often like thofe mechanical inventions, which 
play perfectly well in the model, but fail in the execution... Ac- 
cordingly he writes with a becoming degree of modefty and dif- 
fidence. After fhewing, in feveral inftances, the effe&ts which 


rewards and punifhments have had, and {till have, upon the: 


manners of mankind, he proceeds to give a fketch of a plan of 
yeformation for a great city. | 

‘ Let us fuppofe then, fays he, a city as large as Paris, and 
as corrupt as Sybaris ; that luxury prevails in it; that the frivo- 
Ipus arts are in the higheft efteem, and the ufeful ones.in con- 
tempt; that a varnifher, a toy-man, or a dancing mafter, gets 
more in one day, than all the labourers of a province in a 
month ; that modefty is banifhed from it; that young women 
only with for hufbands, jin order to have a cloak ‘for lizentiouf- 
nels; that the faith of marriages is cpenly violated by both 
fexes ; that virtuous wives, if any fuch are to be found, mourn 
while curtezans triumph ; that debauchery poifons the very 
fource of the human fpecies ; that old men retain the vices of 
youth, and that young men are old in conftitution, before they 


arrive at the years of maturity; that in this city there is al- 


Ways money enough for theatrical entertainments, table, and 
dre{fs, none for the payments of debts, or the relief of the indi- 
gent ; that public aflemblies fhine in filk, gold, and jewels, 


whilft the ftreets and temples are filled with beggars ; that every. 


one finds his account in the ruin of his neighbour ; that a- 
grecable men are preferred to men of worth ; that yice is a fub- 
ject only for mirth and pleafantry ; that a man may have even 


every vice that difgraces humanity, provided he can only. be: 


witty upon himfelf ; that all places are difpofed of by favour of 
purchafed by money ; that the very right of judging and being 
judged is fold; that the public treafury is plundered ; that the 
SabCtuary is polluted; that the great are mean, and that the 
vulgar, worthy of thofe above them, are a nurfery of rogues, 
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thieves, and aflaffines. What a city ! what a capital! I un-° 
dertake, however, to give it morals, and if I fucceed, the 
rovinces, always lefs corrupt, will foon be reformed. 
‘ € I begin by ftrengthening paternal authority, the firft and 
the moft teers: of ali. It is derived from God ; it governed be- 
fore there were any kings ; it was the foundation and the mo- 
del of the Chinefe government for many ages, when the reft of 
the earth was at the mercy of tyrants ; Romulus, who perhaps 
ftretched it too far, placed it at the head of his laws; he allow~ 
ed a father, not only to put his children in prifon, to load 
them with chains, to order them to be publickly beaten with 
rods, to condemn them to labour, to difinherit them, but even 
to fell them or put them todeath. I would give fathers all this 
power, excepting that of fellin np their children, and putting 
them ‘to death. When we confider, that it is a father who pu- 
nifhes, there is little reafon to be afraid of feverity. Romulus 
perhaps extended the duration of paternal authority too far; it 
was exercifed over children of whatever age or dignity. It may. 
continue till the age of five and twenty. When a child has 
been properly trained till this time, if he i§ guilty of any irre- 
gularity afterwards, let him be fubjec&t to the laws.—A father, 


to whom fuch a power is committed, muft not be furprifed, if. 


after the example of China, he is obliged to anfwer for the 
conduét of ‘his children, under the pain of being punifhed for 
their crimes. ‘The law fuppofes, that if the father had educat- 
ed his fon properly, the crime would not have been committed. 
And at the worft, the punifhment of an innocent perfon, which 
is fometimes unavoidable under the beft form of government, 
would prevent a hundred other fathers from being guilty.’ 

‘ My next ftep fhould be, to re-eftablith the authority of 
waleaiae; Jt is well known what this was in the days of the 
patriarchs.. The great ftudy of Sarah and Rachel was to pleafe 
their hufbands. “Fhis tender refpect for the head of the family 
would have kept them in their duty, even if they had been void 
of virtue. ‘I'he fair fex, throughout all the eaft, was lon 


faithful to this falutary fubordination ; and thofe nations of the 


weft, which gave any attention to morals, placed it among 
their inftitutions. Under the firft laws of Rome, a wife that 
was guilty of any crime, had no other judge but her hufband, 
who called her relations together, and, with them, fat in judg- 
ment upon her. It was owing to the wifdom of this law, that 
during feveral ages, there was no complaint againft’ wives. be- 
fore any of the tribunals; no action for adultery, no divorce. 
~The Athenians had a particular magiftrate wh» watched o- 
ver the conduct of wives; the true magiftrate, the magiftrate 
of nature, is the hufband. A philofopher of our times, who 
is r€proathed with many paradoxes, has mixed fome truth with 
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them which we overlook : the fair fex, fays he, incapable of taking 
our manner -of living, which is too laborious for them, obliges us tg 
take theirs, which is too effeminate for us. This perverfion of or- 
der, this afcendant of the fair fex, which is formed to be guid- 
ed, begins in families, and extends itfelf to the public, which 
it corrupts. It is women who form the characters of men, 
Hence it is, that in what is called gocd company, we meet with 
fo many agreeable and fo few virtuous perfons. A wife con- 
{tantly under the eye of a hufband, who is her mafter, and who 
has power to punifh her, would endeavour to gain his affections, 
by confining herfelf within her family; and then the education 
of children, domeftic bufineis and eeconomy, harmony, &c, 
would flourifh.’ | | | 

¢ A third ftep fhould be, to encreafe the authority of mafters 
éver their fervants. It is very furprifing that the Greeks and 
Romans, with fo much knowledge and humanity, had flaves, 
like the barbarians, inftead of domeftics. It is itill more fur- 
prifing, perhaps, that Chriftian nations, with the Gofpel before 
their eyes, fhould condemn their brethren in the colonies to all 
the horrors of flavery, becaufe they are black. The firft man, 
who faid to another, you foall be my flave, for I am flronger than 





you ; mutt have had the heart of atiger. But the firft man, who 


faid to another ; J fee you are poor, if you will receive your fubfift- 
ence from me, you foall be my domeftick, made a contract ufeful for 
both. But this contra&, by a relaxation of domeftick -dif- 
cipline, is become more grievous to mafters than to fervants, 
After pointing out a remedy for this evil, our author now 
proceeds to that part of his plan which relates to mafters of fa- 
milies, the nobility, &c.; and here he is of opinion, that’ a 
number of cenfors fhould be appointed, under certain regula- 
tions. The inftitution of cenfors, he fays, has been of fingu- 
lar fervice in every government, where virtue and good morals 

have been the principal objects. ‘ 
¢ The plan, which I lay down, continues he, in order to fa- 
cilitate the execution of it, prefuppofes a good public educa- 
tion; this fhall not be that of Emilius, which, were it practica- 
ble and unexceptionable, can only be a private one. Nor fhall 
jt be that which is eftablifhed, in our colleges, which is con- 
demned by the voice of the public ; it fhall be that which arifes 
from the ideas of Locke, Montaigne, Plutarch, Xenophon, 
and Plato; that, wherein things fhall be taught before lan- 
guages, which afe often ufelefs to thofe who learn them ; that, 
which inftead of being the fame for all, fhall have feparate 
clafles according to the wants of the ftate, and by exercifes ap- 
propriated to each, clafs, fhall form fit fubje&ts for commerce, 
for jurifprudence, for war, forthe church, for the arts, = 
thats 
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‘that, where there fhall be nothing in common but religion and 
virtue. We have pens enough, that only wait for the fignal of 
the prince to.draw up a plan of this kind ; but the advantages 
which would arife from it, would be foon loft, without the at- 
tention of government, and efpecially of the public cenfors.’ . 
The remainder of the work relates to the inftitution of cen- 
fors, and the advantages arifing from fuch an inftitution ; what 
the ingenious author advances upon this fubject, appears to us 
to be as judicious as his manner is agreeable, and we make no 
doubt, but every good citizen will read it with pleafure. R ) 


* 
Verfuch uber wichtige Warbeiten, zur Glickfehgheit der Menfchen; 
oftens empfoblen allen Regenten der freyen Staaten, xur erdaurung 
und nithigen befferung: von einem redlich gefinuten Schweizer. 
8vo. 1766. That is, 

An Inquiry concerning Truths of Importance to the Happinefs 
of Mankind; humbly fubmitted to all Governors of Free 
States, in order to fecure their duration and promote their 
neceflary amendinent. By an upright-intentioned Swifs, 


T° is generally allowed, that monarchy, as it is the moft an- 
| cient, fo ‘it is the beft form of government, if the kin 

happens to be an angel. . But kings not being always quite fo 
angelic as might be wifhed, mankind have generally been rather 
impatient, under the government of arbitrary princes ; infomuch 
that, where it hath been in their power, they have thrown off 
the yoke, determining to goyernthemfelves. It being however 
effential to the’exiftence of a community that a legiflative and exe- 
cutive power fhould fomewhere exift, the people found them- 
felves under a neceffity of giving back part of the liberty they 
had recovered, to a fele&t number, who were to provide for the 
happinefs and fecurity of the whole. Thus have been eftablifhed 
the feveral republics now exifting. But from the natural love 
of power in the governors, on one hand, and the indolence of 
the people on the other, we find, in moft republics, little more 
remaining of liberty than the name. There are no people in 
the world who pride themfelves more on their freedom than the 
Swifs, and yet there are few nations more arbitrarily and more 
tyranically opprefled. The fenfible, the worthy Author of this 





excellent book is, at this inftant, pier var Lacan by the 
e 


very tyrants who forced the celebrated Roufleau to take refuge 
in this country. His name is Hegfort, a learned, public-fpirited 
divine, a citizen of Bern. Being known to be the author of 
this treatife, he hath lately been put under arreft in his own 
houfe, by the fecret council (the inquifition) of Bern; all* the 


* A very few excepted. The copy from which this article is ex- 
— fell into our hands by the fingular affiduity of our correfpon- 
ent. a 
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‘copies of his work are feized, and he will probably be deprived 
of his ftipend, and branded with infamy. Such are the rewards 
which thefe pious guardians of the liberties of the people are 
_about to. beftow upon a fubje&, whom juftice, not to mention 
generofity, would have loaded with honours! . 
We fhall now {peak of the contents of this obnoxious per- 
formance, efpecially that part which concerns Switzerland in 
particular. Our Author divides his work into 124 fe&tions. He 
begins with general reflections on man, the body, the foul, their 
union, the paffions, the general purfuit of and gradxal approaches 
“towards happinefs. -‘He thence proceeds to the confideration af 
oaths among the Greeks and Romans, which he obferves have 
been carried by Chriftians to.a much higher pitch of feverity. 
Having firft enquired into the utility of oaths, their nature, in- 
tention, abufe, obligation, rife and progrefs, *‘ We have no 
example, fays she, till in the feventh century, of an oath in- 
vented by the holy fathers, eftablifhed by their influence, and, 


mi “by their perfuafion, fwallowed by th@ipeople. ‘The occafion 


was this: Sifenand, the fecond Gothic king, who was in pof- 
deffion of all Spain, under the cloak of religion, the -beft cloak 
for a tyrant, called a council at Toledo, Sixty-four bifhops, 
part Spanifh and part French, were the -holy fathers which com- 
pofed this famous aflembly. ‘To render more perfect the already- 
perfect church, was not the principal part of their intention ; 
dut to eftablith Sifenand on his throne: for King Suintilla, who 
had been dethroned by this rebel, being a worthy prince, had 

many friends, and fome power. 7 
< Now Sifenand having ufurped the crown by means of Do- 
gobert I, king of France, and having but little dependence on 
the fidelity of hts fubjects, it became neceflary to invent fome 
extraordinary means for his fecurity; it was the oath of al- 
deviance ; a thing, till this time, entirely unknown. ‘This fa- 
cred bridle therefore being to be put upon a Chriftian people, it 
was proper that the holy fathers fhould perform the part of 
grooms on the occafion. The oath itfelf is too great a curiofity 
to be omitted. It runs thus: Qwicungue igitur a nobis vel tetius 
Fifpania populis qualibet in[piratione vel fludia facramentum fide fua, 
pro patrie gentifquefuce Gotborum flatu, vel confervatione regia fa~ 
lutis policitus eff, temeraverit, aut regem nece attreclaverit, aut po- 
teflate regni exuerit, aut praefimptione tyrannica regni fafligium ufur- 
paverit, anathema Jit, im confpeciu Dei Patris & angelorum, atque 
ab ecclefia catholica, quam prophanaverit perjurio officiatur extraneus, 
éS ab omni Chrifuansrum coctu alienus, cum omnibus impietatis fue 
fecits. Quia oportet ut una pena teneat obacxios, quos fimilis error 
invencrit. Quod iterum fccundo replicamus, dicentes: quicunque ex 
nobis—ufurpaverit—ut fupra. Anathema fit in confpeéiu Chrijti 
ES apoflolorwn eus—S damnatus in futuro Det judicio habeatur gum 
¢ou= 
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oonparticibus fuis, quia dignum eft, ut qui talibus fociantur, ipfi etiam 
damnatione eorust participatione obnexi teneantur. FI. etiam tertio 
acclamamus : quicunque ex nobis. ———Anathema /it in con{peciu Spi- 
ritus Sanéti §F martyrum Chrifti——neque partem juftorum habeat, 
fed cum diabslis &F angelis ejus eternis fupplictis condemnetur, una 
cum eis, qui eadem confpiratione nituntur, ut par poena perditionis 
confiringat, ques in perditionem prava facietas copulet; et ideo ft 
placet omnibus, qui adéeftis, hec iterata fententia, vefira vocis eant 
confenfu fivmate. Ab univerfa clero & populo didium ef. Qui con- 
tra hane veftram definitionem prafumferit, Anathema Maranatha : 
hot eft in adventu Domini perditio fit, & cum “fuda Ifcaricte partem 
habeat, &F ipfi &F focii eorum. Amen! Quaprepter ipfi nos facerdotes 
omnem ecclefiam Chrifti ac populum admonemus, ut tremenda hee ac 
toties iterata fententia nullum ex nobis prafenti ct eterno condemned 
judicio, fed fidem promiffam erga gloriofum deminum nofirum Sifenan- 
dum caftodientes, ac.fincera illi devotione famulantes, non folum divi- 
n@ pietatis clementiam in nobis provocemus, fed etiam gratiam ante« 
fatti principis mereamar of feipere. Amen. 

‘ Who can read this’dath, fays our author, without difguft 
and fhuddering? From this anathematizing, Gothic, mon- 
ftrous produ&tion, we fix the aera when the poor Chriftians firft 
began to be loaded and fhackled with horrid oaths, whofe 
curfes extended to eternity.” Theclergy, however, foon found 
means to excufe themfelves from the above oath of allegiance. 
In the ninth century they were generally excufed, and Pope 
Honorius I]. exprefly forbad its being adminiftered to them. 

_ The author continues his animadverfrons on the fubje&t of 
oaths with equal fpirit, reafon, and learning ; interfperfing his 
remarks with frequent hiftorical anecdotes, and pertinent quo~- 
tations. He obferves, that fince we are taught by daily expe- 
rience, that the ftrongeft oaths, by frequent repetition, ceafe to 
anfwer the purpofe for which they were intended, it follows 
that they ought never to be ufed when there is a poffibility of 
obtaining truth by any other means. He then confiders the 
doctrine of fcripture upon this fubje&, particularly that paflage 
in the New Teftameut in which Chrift pofitively forbids alb 
fwearing whatfoever. Szear not at all, neither by heaven, &e. 
but let your converfation be yea, yea, and nay, nayy Fe. On this 
remarkable paflage he quotes the various opinions amd explana- 
trons of all the celebrated commentators. Having thus confi- 
dered the fubjeét in all its different points of view, the author 
propofes a form of oath, which he thinks, might with a fafe 
confcience be taken by people of all perfuafions. The oath 
here propofed is adapted firft to the fovereign, and then to the 
{ubject. After a preliminary acknowledgement of the exiftence, 
omnipotence, mercy, juftice, omnifcience, omniprefence and 
eternity of God; the words of the oath:are thefe. * I bow 
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down in humble veneration, before the throne of thy glory, 
and-call thee to witnefs the upright intention of my heart,. to 


‘ulfil. the following obligation : 


That of the fovereign. 
Never to mifufe the power which | have received. 
Not to refufe protection.or juftice to any one, 


Neither to undertake nor conceal any thing that may injure 
the. ftate. 


That: of the fubjeé. 

Not to mifufe my liberty, which I enjoy under the: gracious 
government of thofe, whom. God hath.appointed to rule-over 
me. 

- ‘To. be.to them ever obedient. and. faithful, and neither de- 
figning nor.concealing any thing prejudicial to.their power and 
honour. | 

Dutifully to fubmit to punifhment,.if ever I fhould trefpafs 
againft their laws.’ ’ 

In. this oath the perfon {wearing denounces no. curfe:againtt 
himfelf, as is ufual with us, in the words, /o help me God; to 
all which curfing our author is a great enemy, as: he-deems-it 
the height of folly and madnefs, to ftake one’s eternal falvation, 
againft any fublunary confideration ,whatfoever, With regard 
to teftimonial oaths, he condemns them as _ profane and ineffec- 
tual, and is of opinion that a_pofitive aflertion would: anfwer 
the fame purpofe, fince the weight of an evidence depends not 
upon the oath he has taken, but.on his charaéter. An honeft 
man will not afert a falfehood, anda villain will /wear any 
thing, To thefe fueceeds.the confideration of religious. oaths, 
which took. their rife in the year 489, when: Euphemius, pa- 
triarch:of, Conftantinople, refufed the coronation of Anaftafius, 
the. Greek Emperor, unlefs he would {wear to maintain the pus 
rity of the faith. Anno 723, the dignified clergy were ordered 
to.take the fame oath, ‘ to which, fays our author; Pope Gre- 
sory Il. thought fit to add:the two words fidelity and obedience: 
But to whom? to Chrift; no; his kingdom is not of this 
world:: to Peter’s Statholder, who.-inherited: his fword:’ In 
the. year 1129, the Concihum Tholofanum ordered, that every 
male, above-twelve years old, fhould {wear to his belief ofthe 
church of Rome,. and.:to -difeover and: perfecute all here» 
ticks to the utmoft of, his abilities. Thus the poor. people 
fwore, that they. believed. what they neither underftood, . nor 
were permitted to enquire into:: -what the church of Rome be- 
Jieved they were totaly ignorant. Did -our-worthy reformers 
releafe their followers from this ,impofition? No: they —_ 
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that both princes and people fhould fwear.to promote and. abids 
by the faith. 

We come now to that part of the book, which hath,drawn 
down upon the author the vengeance, of. thofe. weak,. unchari- 
table magiftrates, from whom he might juftly have expeéted 
protection and, reward, _ : 3 
. Beginning with the hiftory of the Helvetic confeffion, * Al- 
though, fays our author, it. be a difagreeable tafk to expofe, our 
own failings, yet a regard to truth will not-fuffer me to conceal 
the tranfactions of my country. He.then quotes.a paflage from 
Hottinger’s church-hiftory. of, Switzerland, to the following ef- 
fe&t. * Bullinger had, already in 1562, committed. to paper:a 
fummary of the do@trines, which, in his. writing, and preaching 
he had inculcated, intending, that after his death, it fhould be 
delivered. to the government, as a teftimony. of the conftant uni- 
formity.of his doétrine ; which was alfo read and approved by 
Peter Mareyr. This his intention he inferted.in. his will, when 
in 1564 he was vifited by the Plague. But. being seftored to 
the ardent, fupplications, of his congregation, the. holy, provi+ 
dence.of the Almighty prefented an opportunity of publifhing 
this confeffion. of faith, for the edification of: the church of 
God.’ : 

In fhort, Bullinger’s confeffion of faith met with fo much ap- 
probation, that, the. churches. of Geneva, Bern, and Zurich, 


__ thought fit to publifh it as the creed of the united Calviniftical 
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communities. The kirk of Scotland, with feveral others, peti- 
tioned to have their names inferted,; but. it was thought more 
advifable, that the church of each. nation fhould have. its own 
feparate confeffion. ‘¢ | acknowledge, fays our author, this 
confeflion to be.a valuable. memorial of the belief of the unen- 
lightened times, in which.it was conceived ; and that it beams 
forth. as much celeftial wifdom, as that of Augfberg. or. any 
other; but, in erecting it as a ftandard, and a gompulfive law, 
enforced by bitter oaths, feems it not that we have fallen into 
the error of the church of Rome, exculpating. the. Ifraelitifl 
worfhip of the golden calf £’ He then proceeds, with great per- 
fpicuity and ftrength of argument, to expofe the abfurdity of 
{wearing to,the truth of any creed whatfoever, unlefs withithe 
church of Rome, we admit. the. infallibility of thofe,. by whom 
it was compofed., ‘ It is,allowed, fays he, by.all»thofe wha 
are capable of reafoning, that the underftanding can judge of 
truth only, according to the degree of evidence. Suppofe, for 
inftance, a man fhould fwear that a piece of cloth: was 
blue, and that feeing it. afterwards.in a better light, he fhould 
find it to be green, he will certainly believe it to be :greeny 
though he fhould a thoufand times have {worn that it was blue.’ 
Many other arguments equally conclufive, are advanced by 
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this truly fpirited,, honeft; and rational writef, im proof of hig 
opinion ; but the propofition is fo felf-evident, that: to mention’ 


them ‘were fuperfluous; We cannot, howéver; take leave of 


him, without tranflating thé laft feétion of his book. It is ag 


ee es es Oe af git 
© | imagine to myfelf, that I fee the beloved diftiple of Jefus 
rife. from the dead; and on our ufual day of {wearing énter the 
fenate-houfe.. He views the vefierable fathers of their country; 
whofe grave. and folemn afpects befpeak them éngaged -in bufi- 
nefs.of great importance. ‘This makes him attentive. He lifteng 
to the reading of a great number of obligations, Jaws,’ ordi- 
nances; commandments, ftatutes; and regulations of govern- 
ment,, all falutary, and.calculated to promote the happinefs of 
the community ; infomuch, that each individual, not only in 
confcience, but for his own fake; fhould rejoice in the obferv- 
ance. . He becomes greatly delighted; and exclaims in congra- 
tulations * O how they love each other!’ But his joy is foon 
interrupted with a murmur of curfés, when fwearing, they alt 
with, that in cafe of difobedience, the hand which they hold 
up, may be confumed by fire from heaven, their tongue rot in 
their mouth, their eyes fee no mofe light, their ears hear no 
more founds,, that thunder may fhatter their teeth, their Jungs 
be ftifled, and that torture may tear their limbs, and burft 
their bowels. Here the holy difciple quakes and trembles. He 
remembers the hardned Jews, calling down a curfe upon them- 
felves: bis blood be upon us and on our children! Which curfe hath 
been fo juftly accomplifhed, that they have feverely felt its 
weight for near two thoufand years. Tears fall from his 
eyes; his heart bleeds’, &c. | 
. ‘Thus have we endeavoured to give our readers fome idea of 
this remarkable book; remarkable; as well on account of the 
freedom, ftrength, and truth, of its fentiments, as for the per- 
fecution it has brought upon its worthy author. 

When we confider the merit of this performance, the piety 
and irreproachable character of the writer, and that it was pub- 
lifhed among a people who pride themfelves-in their liberty, 
and pretend to abhor the perfecuting fpirit of the church of 
Rome, we are aftonifhed at the confequences of its pub- 
lication !. But when, on the other hand, -we confider, their go- 
vernors as.capable of exacting fuch horrid curfes from their poor 
fubje&ts; and when we remember them as the perfecutors of 
the honeft Roufleau, our aftonifhment ceafes, and we have no- 
thing ‘left, .but to invite the‘excellent author to take refuge int 
a country where he will probably meet. with more juftice and 


humanity. . B..t Hiftir 
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Hiftoire de la Vie de Henry 1V. Roi de France et de Navarre; &c. 
That is, the Hiftory of the Life of Henry 1V. King of France 
and Navarre. By M.DeBury. 12mo. 4 vol. Paris, 1766. 


TT HERE is fearce any fpecies of writing, that is more 
inftruGtive to the philofopher, or agreeable to fuch as 
read only for their amufement, than the lives of thofe who have 
made a diftinguifhed figure in‘ the higheft {tations of life: Ge- 
neral hiftory often throws a falfe light on the charaéters of fuch 
perfons ; the fplerider, which furrounds them dazzles the eye, 
and prevents our having a clear and diftin& view of them: but 


when they lay afide the badges of their dignity, and defcend | 
from the height of their exalted ftations, to the common level . 
of humanity ; when we are allowed to take a view of them as , 


fathers, hufbands, mafters, friends, and companions ; when we 
are admitted to their tables; and their diverfions, and mix with 
them in the humble amufements, and agreeable relaxations of 
domeftic life, we can.then form a juft idea of their characters ; 
and whilft our felf-love is agreeably flattered’in being admitted 
to a familiar intercourfé with fuchilluftrious perfonages, we 
5 perceive that men are the fame in every rank and ftation 
of life. 

The work now before us, therefore, muft be acceptable to 
readers of every clafs; and indeed defervedly. Befides an ac- 
count of the great actions which Henry the fourth performed 
in the eyes of all Europe, it contains many agreeable and in- 
terefting particulars, not generally known, which throw light 
upon the character of that great prince. It will be readily ima- 
gined that the Author has made great ufe of Sully’s Memoirs; 


as Sully, however, confined himfelf principally to thdfe things - 


in which he himfelf was concerned as a minifter, the Readet 
will find in this hiftory a great many fats omitted by the 
Duke, and colleéted, with great care, from a variety of Au- 
thors, by AZ, De Bury: whofe principal defign is to difptay the 
real charaéter and private life of his hero, The difcerning 
Reader will probably think that he treats the blemifhes and im- 


perfections of. Henry’s chara&ter with too much tendernefs ; his 


work, however, notwithftanding this, has no inconfidérable 
degree of merit. His ftile is clear, eafy, and natural ; his re- 
flections few,.but judicious; and fuch as naturally arife from 
the facts which he relates.: — - : | 

He concludes his’ hiftory.with a compatifon between Henry 
and Philip of Macedon. As this part of his work contains the 
principal features in the portraits of thefe two great princes, 
we fhall prefent our Readers with fome extraéts from it. 
- Inthe twénty-fixth book of ‘Sully’s Memoirs we are told, 
that Henry, being one day at dinner with the Duke, and the 


converfation ;happening to turn upon thofe great men whofe > 
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actions are celebrated in hiftory, afked Sully which of them all 


he moft. wifhed him to refemble?—If Sully had been well ac-— 


quainted with the hiftory of Greece, our Author tells us, he 
would have found, among the heroes who aré celebrated in it, 
a prince, whofe virtues, atchievements, good and bad fortune, 
&c. had fo perfect a refemblance to thofe of Henry, that he 


might have drawn an exact parallel betweenthem. ‘This prince ° 


was Philip, whofe conformity of character with that of Henry, 

he now endeavours to fhew. me TSi MIO Cee 
When Amyntas, King of ,Macedon, died, he left three 

fons, Alexander; Perdiccas, and Philip. According to the order 


of nature, the youngeft of the three could never expect to- 


mount the throne; this circumftance, ‘however, was the caufe 
of his grandeur. ' Being fent to Thebes as an hoftage, for rea- 
fons of ftate, he was committed to the care of Epaminondas, 
the gréateft captain and the wifeft man of Greece ; who took 
care to give him the beft education in every refpe& that a prince 
could receive, and by which Philip knew admirably well how to 
ront. = | . : | 
: When Henry came into the world, he was ftill at a greater 
diftance from the crown which providence defigned for him, 


than Philip was from that of Macedonia. Four Princes, who. 


might have a numerous progeny, feemed to exclude him from 
all poffibility of ever reaching the throne. He reached it, how- 


ever, with this difference, that his. poffeffion of it was lawful, 


whereas that of Philip appeared to be an ufurpation ; for after 
the death of his two elder brothers, he took poffeffion of the crown, 
by excluding young Amyntas hisnephew, whofe guardian he was ; 
unlefs wé fay, that the uncle might lawfully exclude the nephew, 
as there were precedents for it in the hiftory of Macedonia. 


Thefe two princes, born with the fineft capacities that na- 


ture can beftow,’ derived great advantages from their education, | 


which enabled them to make thofe folid refle&tions, which ad- 
verfity always fuggefts to brave and generous minds. 


The education of Henry was not fo brilliant as that of 
Philip, who was inftruéted in all the fciences known to the 


Greeks, the moft ingenious and polite people in the world. 
Accordingly he iurpaffed all the princes who went. before him 
in eloquence, philofophy, the knowledge of war and politics. 
Henry was educated by his mother the Queen of Navarre, and 


by Flor. Chretien, a man ptetty well acquainted with hiftory. 


and polite literature, but who had not acquired that extenfive 
knowledge which thofe who were at the head of the Greek re- 


public were poffefled of, and with whom Philip had particular. 


conneétions in his youth. 
It is with reafon the Greeks boaft of the eloquence of 
Philip ; but it was not that kind of eloquence which impofes 


upon republicans, who are fond of ingenious and fprightly- 


turns, 
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turns, and who fuffer. thémfelves to be feduced by the charms. 

of a.beautiful elocutioh, It was a fpecies of eloquence which 
he had formed himfelf; nervoiis; fimple, manly, full of reafor, © 
and good fenfe, thie only eloquence fit for kings. | “e 

Henry the Fourth had not perhaps carefully ftudied the “ 
works of Demofthenes, and Cicero; indeed he had. not time 
for this: he had however a true, fimple, and perfuafive elo- 
quences as appears by his letters and thofe. fpeeches of his — 
which are ftill extant. Both Philip and he excelled in quick 
and f{prightly repartees. Several of their apothegms and bons 
mots are {till preferved, full of good fenfe and bleatentri Thofe 
of Henry I have related occafionally ; Philip’s may be feen in 
the life 1 have given of him. , sack 3 

Henry and Philip were inftruéted in.the military art by the. 
example and counfels of the two greateft captains of theif . 
times, Epaminondas and Coligny, under whom they learned ‘ 
to obey before they commanded. Both thefe princes profited 
fo much by the inftructions of their mafters, that they were 
without difpute the greateft captains of the age they livedin, and 
furpafled al] thofe who went before them.. | ae 

‘ When Philip mounted the throne of Macedon, he found 
his kingdom almoft intirely invaded by his neighbours who, wer¢ - 
Jaying it wafte, and his Grandees acting in concert with them, 
that each might fecure to himfelf a fhare of the provinces, 
We have feen in the life of Henry, what the condition of | 
France was when he came to the crown. - The greateft part of 
his nobles deferted him, invited foreigners to affift, and fupport 
them, and. feized the revenues of the ftate. _But both thefe 
pritices, fuperiour to adverfity, and founding their hopes and 
their glory upon their courage, boldly attacked their enemics, 
beat them in feveral engagements, and forced them to return to 
their allegiance. The victories of Argues and Ivry confounded 
the league, as that which Philip gained over Bardillus, King 
of the Illyrians, made him mafter of Macedon, and that at Che- 
ronza, of all Greece. Saag 38 . 

« One of the nobleft qualities thefe princes were pofleffed 
of, was their attention to make their fibjects happy and their 
dominions flourifh. If their defigns were not always crowned 
with fuccefs, ‘it was becaufe they were not always mafters of 
thof¢ circumftances which do not depend upon the power or 
forefight of man ; ‘but they never loft fight of thefe glorious ob- 
jects. Philip had’no fooner driven his foreign enemies from his 
dominions, and eftablifhed the tranquillity of his people, than 
he made himfelf mafter of Amphipolis, a. city which belonged 
to his predeceflors, and which had. an excellent harbour. He - 
ordered fleets to be equipped, with which he attacked the Athe- © 
nians, who had made themfelves lords at fea, and obliged them to 
give his fubjects a fhare in their commerce. | 
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No body knew. better than he how to avail Kimfelf of the 
‘advantages he gained over his enemies. Being defirous to‘ pu- 
fifh the Thracians for the ravages they committed uporr his 
tétritories, he entered their country, and took pofleffion of that 
‘part of their. dominions which was moft convenient for him. As 
he knew they had golden mines, which they neglected, he fent 
a colony of Macedonians to the city of Crenides, opened the 
mines, and drew a confiderable {um of money from them every 

at: ‘If Henry had'no gold nor filver mines in his dominions, 

had others in the produce of France and the induftry of its 


‘jnhabitants, who only wanted to’ be poten aN have their 


commerce protected. Accordingly he took the iftmoft ‘care to 
have theavads repaired, rivers rendered navigable, and manu- 
fa&tures ehtablifhed, ‘and pave every encouragement to agricul- 
ture. If He had it not im his power to irtcreafe, fo much as he 
could shave wifhed, the maritime commerce of his fubjects, 
which before his reign they were almoft utter ftrangers. to, he 


at Feaft laid the foundations of it. 


Both thefe. princes fhewed equal abilities in regard to their 
revenues. ‘Lhe finances were never in fuch good ordef, fince 


the foundation of the French monarchy, as they were in ‘the 


‘reign of Henry’ the fourth, He'was the firft who knew the 
‘true fources of them, amd made the nobleft and belt ufe of 


them. When Philip came to the throne, his financés were in 


as great diforder as thofe of Henry, and, with equal ability be 


~ yeftored them without oppreffing his fubje&ts. As both thefe 


pritices, in the beginning of their reigns ; were greatly diftrefied 


‘ for ‘want of money, they ,knew the value of it; accerdingly 


they ufed it with tnat ceconomy which is fo neceflary in kings, 
‘without ayarice and without prodigality. They knew that true 
‘generofity confifts in rewarding thofe who have deferved well of 
‘the flate, and in. employing their treafures only upon what is 
wleful‘and neceilary, : 
Henry and Philip were equal in ‘point of courage, which 
they often, indeed, carried to temerity. They were’ not fen- 
“fible that true valour has its boundaries afcertained ‘by reafon, 
which ‘obliges a brave man to encounter, with intrepidity, thof 
dangers that come in his way, without afpiring afier the foolifA 
ambition of going in queft of them., — ie 

This is the picture drawn of Philip by Demofthenes, his 
greateft enemy, whom a regard to truth obliged to. do him the 
juftice he deferved.—** He is, fays he, an indefatigable warriour, 
-aétive, ‘prefent upon every occafion, fupporting the. fevereft fa- 
‘tigdes, regardlefs of fleep, and the difference of feafons; an 
“rauepid hero, who darts through every obftacle, and thruffs 
himfelf ‘nto the mid{t of dangers.—I faw the famé Philip, (fays 
he on ‘anothr occafion) after the lofs of an eye, wounded in 
the leg, &c. throw himfelf fnto the midit of the combat, — 
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to deliver wp to fortune whatever other part of his body fhe had 
a mind.to deprive him of, provided with the remainder he could 
live with glory and in the efteem of mankind.”—Demoftbenes, 
in drawing, this picture of Philip, little thought that he was 
drawing that of the greateft of-our kings. Wefee Henry in 
every feature of it, with this diffgrence only, that he had, the 
good fortune never to be wounded but once, though he often 
expofed himéfelf. to the greateft dangers. . . of 47 
No.princes ever carried clemency and moderation a greater 
length. than Henry and Philip. The firft pardoned his greateft 


enemies, without referve; thofe feditious preachers of the league, 


who, .converting the chair of truth into a fchool of fedition, 
uttered the moft horrid invectives, fpread the moit infamous.and 
atrocious libels againft him, and kept the people fo long in re 
bellion. ‘Though he had it feveral times in his power to take 
the, city of Paris by aflault, he would never do it, for fear of 
expofing it, to rapine and plunder. . After the battles of Argues 
end Ivry, he difmiffed a great number of prifoners without. 
ranfom, even thofe of the firft rank, and who had been his 
greatait enemies. . a eddy 
Philip too, after the viéteries he. obtained over the Greeks, 
often dififled his prifoners, and granted them peace upon 
terms the moft,advantageous for them. Their ambafladors being 
with him one day, in order tg affift-at the ratification of a treaty, 
which he had made with them, he czclared he would forget every 
ground of complaint he had againft them. When he took.hrs 
leave of them, he afked them in a very obliging manner, if he 
could do them any fervice? Yes, replied Demochares,. wh 
was one of them, you'll do us an excellent piece of fervice, if 
you'll hang yourfelf. Philip, without any emotion, cafting 3 
look of contempt at this infolert wretch, faid to the other em- 
baffadors; tell your maflers, that thofe who dare tg make ufe of 
Such language, are far lefs difpofed to peace than thofe who can pars 
don it,-Being preffed, after the battle of Cheronza to march 
againft Athens; the,zods forbid, replied he, that a pringe, whe 
has fought only for glory, fhould deftroy the temple and theatre of glorys,. 
* Both. our princes were equally fortunate in generals apg 


~ minifters. Sully aad Biron were, men who may well be com- 





pared with Antipater and Parmenio:———This is Marfhal Biron, 
faid Henry one day to Cardinal Aldobrandin, introduce him 
chearfully both to my friemds and enemies.—-I declare.to pou, 


-faid he once to the Dutchefs of Beaufort, if I was reduced te 


the alternative of ‘Yafing you or Sally, I had rather lofe ten 
miftreffes like you, than one fervant like him. —His life abounds. 
with inftances of the efteem and regard he had for.chem, and 
qll the other captains who feryed him faithfully; he took plea- 
fure jn commending them upon every occafion.. — 
. © The Athenians are. very, BRPRY faid Philip, in being able 
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choofe ten generals every years; for my part, I have never 
been able to End but one, and that is Parmenio. We ma 
give ourfelves up to pleafure, faid he one day to his friends, 
“with whom he was taking his glafs a little too freely ; it ig 
: €nough that Antipater does not drink, Another time, having 
flept- Jonger than ufual, as foon as he rofe he found Antipater 
in his antechamber with the embafladors of the different nationg 
of Greece ;—I might well, fleep,.faid he, addreffing hjmfelf to 
the ambafladors, fince Antipater was awake. . 

The friends and-minifters of hoth thefe princes might carry 
their fincerity to the utmoft extravagance, if 1 may ufe the 
expreffion ; they were never offended with the firmnefs of their 
remonftrances. We have feen that Henry, far from being of- 

_fended’with Rofny for tearing the proniife of marriage, which 
he had made to Madam d’Entragues, made him, not long after 
Grand Mafter of the Ordnance. The memoirs of this mi- 
hifter are full of inftances of the firmnefs wherewith he {poke 
ts his mafter. Marfhal Biron too fpoke his fentiments with 
the utmoft-freedom, without ever giving any offence, 

Demarathus, one of the moft illuftrious citizens of Co- 
rinth, coming to fee Philip, this prince afked him the news of 
Greece, and if the feveral ftates lived in harmony with each 

* @ther ?--W hy, Sir, replied Demarathus, fhould you concern your- 

felf about the union of the Greek cities, whilft your own family 
is filled with diffenfion and difcord?—Philip, charmed with his 
freedom, begeed his friend to affift him in reftoriny the peace 

Of his-family, which he did by prevailing upon Olympias and 
Alexander toyeturn to court, which they had left through fome 
‘difeonrent. ** : | 

-< The day after the battle of Cheronza, Demadés, one of the 

“firft orators of ‘Athens, who had been made prifoner, being on 
the field of battle, when Philip, heated with wine, was dancin 
and .finging for joy of the victory, faid to him, with the freedom 
éf ‘a republican ;—is it poffible, Sir, that you can act the ‘part 
Of Therfités, when fortune puts it in your power to act that 
of Agamemnon !—Thefe words reftored Philip to himfelf ; he 
gave Demades his liberty upon the fpot, and loaded him after- 
‘wards with marks of ‘his efteem and friendthip.——I might re- 
late many niore inftances of the generofity and affability of both 
thefe“princes ; but I fhall content myfelf with referring my 
“Réaders to what I have faid upon this head in the life of Henry 
and that of Philip. © _ 

' There is a great refemblance in thefe princes in regard ta 
fheir attachment to the fair fex. ‘This paffion which they in- 

‘dulged with téo much ardor, was the occafion of much do- 
hie tic' yexation ‘anid yneafinefs to both; but it never madé them 
“gimmiit an action Contrary to their intereft or their glory.. They 
always entertained thofe fentitnents of love and refpett for-their 
Pye Res a i. ~ r Wives » 
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Wives, with which virtuous women never fail to infpire good 
mén. ‘Their wives were never expofed to’ any bad treatment 
from them. ‘It is’true that Philip feemed to put away Olym- 
pias when he married Cleopatra. It is thought, however,’ that 
he did not put this Princefs away, as fhe remained at court 
after the marriage. The Kings of Macedonia were probably 
allowed to have feveral wives, though this feldom happened. 

Henry had .always the ¢reateft refpect for Mary de Me. 
dicis, notwithftanding thé uneafinefs fhe gave him. He even 
named her regent to govern the ftate whilit he was.engaged in 
war. We have feen, in the life of this prince, what pains he 
took to footh the Queen under all her vexations, though he 
well knew that they were’ generally occafioned by her favorite 
Galigai, whom he could not prevail upon himfelf to difmifs, 
for fear of making the Queen uneafy; and what fhews that 
he never entirely forfook her, is, that during the nine years they 
were married, he had fix children by her, Though he-had many 
reafons to complain of Margaret his firft wife, yet he always 
preferved that refpeét for her which was due to her birth, and 
he has fever been reproached for parting with her. 

If there was fo great a refemblance between Philip and 
Henry, there was no lefs between Olympias: and Mary de Me- 
dicis. “They were both haughty and imperious ; .they were 
both too impatient on account of the occafional gallantries of 
their hufbands ; they reproached them with all the feverity and 
bitternefs of the moft violent jealoufy, without confidering that 
this condu& had no other effec than to alienate thofe affeQions 
which they might have fecured the entire pofleffion of by gentle- 
nefs, good humour and complaifance; they filled their families 
and their courts with quarrels and diffenfions, the bad effects of 
which their fovereigns had the wifdom to prevent. Olympias, 
ambitious of governing, occafioned great. difturbances. ‘in 
Macedonia after the death of her fon Alexander, .and ruled 
there with the utmoft cruelty ; fhe facrificed to her refentment 
the whole family of her hufband; fhe behaved herfelf in fo 
tyrannical 4 manner, that fhe was even detefted by thofe very 
perfons to whom fhe owed her authority ; they abandoned her, 
and delivered her into the hands of Caffander, the ufurper of 
Macedonia, who put her to death. | 3 

Mary de Medicis had neither the vices nor the malignity 
of Olympias ; her faults were jealoufy and a love of power. 
The errors fhe committed during her regency were owing to 
incapacity ; fhe had not extent of genius fufficient to fupport 
the weight of fo difficult and laborious a government as that.of 
the Kingdom of France, nor to keep in awe the reftlefs, difcon- 
¢énted, and ambitious fpirits of the generality of the.Catholic 
Lords and Huguenots, as the King her hufband had: done. 
Whén Lewis the thirteenth-was of age, he was obliged to re~ 
Oo 4 move 
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amove hérfrom. the management of ‘affairs, which fhe had toe 
indifereetly trofted to: ‘infolentand audacious favourites, who oc- 
cafioned fueh “difturbatices in the {tate as (could ‘no’ otherwife be 
Cage than’ by. she’ Ranthment: rae Martial D’Anere and 

s-ceathis of Philip andothae: @f ‘Henry were equally: un- 
fecaeanee; j°atid-accompaitied with the fame circumftances. They 
were both: ‘fflaffinated, each by a fingle perfon, in the midft of 
their’ cbiifts;’ ‘and’ of: preparations for the celebration of magni- 
ficeiit feafts,°and-qt'a time when’ they were upon the: point of 
putting*themfelvés at the head-of their armies, in order to ex- 
ecuté thofe grand projects they had-formed. But their deaths 
haddifferent‘caufes: That: of Philip was oc¢afioned by his’ re- 
fufal' to do juftice to Paufanias, a young nobleman of his court, 
who'had ‘been cruelly, infulted by Attalus. — Philip did every 
thing’in his power to footh ‘this young man; begged him tq 
forget ‘the injury, and leaded him with favours in order to pre- 
vail‘upon him to pardon Attalus:; but Paufanias, infenfible of 
his mafter’s kindnefs, facrificed him to his refentment. Olym- 
pias and her fon Alexander were fufpeéted, and even ecosteds 
of haying: been concerned in this wicked attempt; but hiftorians 
take not given us fufficient proofs, of it. 

‘Henry was aflafiinated, amidft the preparations that were 
‘aig for the Queen’s entry, by a fingle man; a great many 
perfons have been accufed of having been engaged with him in 
the fame horrid defign, but there is no clear evidence for it. 
This prince was the victim of bis own clemency, and of a hor- 
rid- fanaticifm, which continued too long i in France, and which 
nothing but time could cyre. The enemies of Fran¢e, frighted 


at the preparations Henry was making to punifh them for thofe. 


diforders which they had committed in his kingdom, may, as 
I have had occafion to pbferve, be accufed upon this occafion ; 
in the fame, manner as Alexander accufed. Darius for having 
been an accomplice in the confpiracy wich haftened the death 
of Phili 
We thall conclude ah comparitiz the ambition of Henry. 
atta Feit, which was équal, though the charader of it was 
_ different.—Ambition is a difpofition of the foul, which makes 
a man‘wifh himfelf fuperiour to others in glory, in command, 
in Yiches,; and in the pofleffion: of all thofe adyantages which Me 
confiders as real bleflings ; it is praife-worthy or the contrary, 
according to the virtues: or the vices that influence it, and the 
good or bad actions which a man does in order to gratify jt. 
oeMen of all ranks ought to have ambition; but I am now 
Gaskin of that noble ambition which prompts a man to a faith- 
ful diftharge of all the duties of that ftation wherein providence 
has-plated him, to employ his abilities in promoting the happi- 
nets of his infetioss or equals;-and to haya. no other views . 
, the 
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“the whale of. his. conduét, but jnfice and equity.—Such was 
the ambition of Henry. and. Philipy if. we may judge of. it by 
their conduct. till, they.were/in.-a condition, to, execute, th 
grand projects they had formed ‘inorder to-gratify,ite, 4). 
Philip’s projeét, was to deftroy- the power of the kings of 
Perfia, ..who had, been, enemies tothe Greeks,,and, inorder to 
fucceed in it, he had taken. the wifelt and. -beftcancerted mip 
fures,. Like Henrys) he -begun:. with; fecuring. to\himéelf .4! 
peaceable pofleffion of his own kingdom, by wapquithing, thofe 


who invaded: it, ., He.put anend to. civil dif » Aad made 
his fubjects the beft foldiers in, Europe,. .Whem he, had anade 
trial of the bravery of his. troops’in feveral.en nts wherein 


.they were victorious, .not. thinking -himlelf ..as. yet. powerful 
enough to attack the empire.of Pesfia, he falls upon, the. Greeks, 
and {ubdues them, not.fo much: with,a view to make them, his 
fubje&ts, but rather the companions of thofe victories; which he 
_propoled to gain over their.inveterate enemies.. He granted the 
‘republics their. liberty; but obliged. them;to join. their troops to 
his, by which means he formed an.army. capable of fubduing the 
whole world. | rigs Q 
At atime when he might-haye flattered himfelf with feeing the 
accomplifhment of his defigns, ,he was affaflinated, in. the 
forty-eighth year of his age ;- but his meafures were taken, with 
‘fo much {kill and accuracy, and Alexander executed the defigns 
of his. father with fo:much, courage, that he pufhed his,con- 
quefts as far as India., Death, however, put a ftop to his 
career in the thirty-third year of his age, and he left nothing 
to his fubjedts, or the nations which he,conquered, but the feeds 
of wars and diflenfions,. which they.engaged in with great furyy 

till they became fubject. to the Roman empire. 
- Such was the .projet of Philip; that of Henry was much 
more noble and moderate ;; he did not defire to invade the pof- 
feffions of his neighbours, nor,aim at the glory of conqueft; 
‘fatishied with gaining the affections of his fubjects, and render~ 
ing them happy,. he only wanted to make other nations enjoy 
the fame blefling. He took for his model the council.of. the 
Amphyctions;’ once fo famous in Greece. The glorious vidto- 
ries gained by. the Greeks over .Darius and his fon. Merxes, 
kings of Perla, and the defeat of the powerful armies which 
were fent to invade their country, convinced all the ftates of 
Greece of. the advantages which they derived from their union. 
Being firmly perfuaded that the prefervation of this union was 
the only means of defending their liberties againft the ambition 
of their enemies, they formed a.council, compofed of the de- 
puties of all the ftates’ of Greece. Whatever concerned the 
genera]. intereft: was\brought before, this .council ; it was the 
atbiter. of peace and war ; determined the difputes that arofe 
b@tween the — ftates ; regulated the quota of or 
) ; | each 
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each ftate was to fend in ‘cafe of a wars pronouiiced fentence of 
cofdemnation upon thofe who réefufed 6 fubinit to theit decrees, 


. sand obliged them'to yield by force Of artis: ‘This tribunal was 
oof the teft fervice to dy the ftafes ‘of Greece ; it rendered 


thtivpower feformidable; that the Kifg of Perfia, not daring 
oany longerxo~attack them openty; erideavoured to make'them 


acne witheach ‘other. 
+ Dall poh the triode! of’ this seb util that Henty intended 


“to form wei Okina at fépublic-of the différent kingdoms of Europe. 


 difhall mot.entésvhere into 4 circurhltantial detail of the mea- 


dures he dehpried to take, -in order to’ accomiplifi his {cheme ; 
they may eecthan in-Sully’s Menidirs.- I fhatl only fpeak of 
-fome of the princif f artictes, which ‘will fafficieritly fhow the 


‘extent of this prinice’s penius, whofe thoughts were wholly em- 


yn oe fretrfaking the feveral kingdoms of Europe happy: he 
thight “perhaps have fucceeded, if Prévidéence, the fecrets of 
switch areimpenetrable; had léiipthehéd ‘his days: —IF we ''re- 
flechupon: the events whic? followed his death, we fhall fee 
that all the powers of Eurépe acknowledged the advantages 
which would have arifen to each of them, from the accomplifhment 
“of fuch a fthenie, which they Have}- iti foitie meafiire, adopted, 
endeavouriiiy to eftablifh dione them elves fick a balance 
of power; as fold’ be fufficient to preferve a lafting peace. 

Our author now proceeds to give hiS readers a hort view of 
-the principal articles of this fatMous projéct,' and of the fenti- 
aments~ of fomneé celebrated writers in reba to it. Some have 
wontideréd it; he tells usj as abfurd and chiméri¢al ; but the ge- 
neral Opinion is, that, if Hetiry had lived, it wotild have been 
carried into execution, at leaft, if a great meafure. The 
— of Europe; who weré in the fécret; and who were capa- 

le of forming a better jiidgttient of the deéfigr than we are, at 
this -diftance of tithe, éntertdified fio doubt of it. Henty’s 
whole condua after ‘he ¢amé to the throne, hiad infpited them 
his prudence and political wifddin, that they were eohoiaced he 
wis able to change the face of affaits in Europé, dnd to procure 
them an cance ous and lalting pedce ; efpecially as he fhew- 
‘ed the greateft difintereftednefs inthe Whole of his behaviour, 
and feemed: to aith at nothing biit the glory of contributing to 
the happinefs of all the nations around him. 

Our author goes on to obferve, that Henty’ $ plan was exe- 
ented ‘in part’; chat theéfe-are avid traces of it in the whole 
of Richelieu’s condut ; that Mazariti riéver departed from it $ 
thar it contributed moté than ahy of the plenipotentiaries to the 
pérfétian of thofe farhous treaties in 1648, Which havé been 
jodked-upom evet fincéj as the political code of Europe, and 
whieh have ferved as a bafig tb all thofe treaties, which haye 


et made fince,: between the fiitie powers.» 


Thofe, 
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Thofe, continues he, who are converfant in hiftory,-ana 
who have reflected upon’ what has -happentdy fince the reign of 
Louis the eleventh --will readily allow; that-it ‘was Henry: the 
fourth who changed the’political fyftem. of Enrope. iHe- de- 
ftroyed that falfe policy, founded ipo chicane and treachery, 
which was introduced by the Italians, and the deteftable doc- 
trines of which, had been taught by Machiavely Louis the 
eleventh, inftruéted by-his friend: the Duke of Milan; had put 
thefe doGrites in practice, daring ithe whole of-his life.: Fer- 
dinand the Cathalie,. King of Spain, had‘made them the iptin- 
cipal rule of his conduét; during a reign of forty-two years; 
LUpiping his faith (fauffant fi fot i according to the languape of 

thofe’ times, as: often’ as~he found intereft “in fo» doings 
Charles the fifth, ‘his grandfon, made no feruple: of doing the 
Fame, - Catherine of Medicis, rought up in thé fame maxims, 
occafioned the greateft calamities to toF rance, and broughtit tothe 
brink of ruin. Philip the: fecond; King of Spaify: pafled’ the 
whole of his life in refining upon’ this fcience,, from which he 
derived no other advantage than the lofs of the Leow Countries; 
the ruin of his kingdom, and-a difadvantageous peace, which 
he was obliged to make with France, 

Henry, who had made ferious refleCtiotis apon the fal fe poe 
licy_of chile princes, upon the equivocal conduct of Catherine 
of Medicis; upon ‘the® great number of captiows treaties -the 

o fodner concluded ‘than they ‘were 
broken, upon her conftant vidkations of faith, which had-grears 
ly alienated the. affections’ of both Catholics and Huguenots, 
was convinced, when he came to the throne, that jultice alone 
could remedy the diforders, which Catheriné had Secafionel in 
the kingdom. © He defpifed: all the little-artifices-of this’ policy, 
He took good faith for the rule of his condué&,. and fever-dé- 
patted from i it in any of hig treaties; always executing them with 


the utmoft fidelity. This good faith made him ‘triumph over 


the policy of Philip the fecond, in ‘thé treaty of Vetviness dif- 
concerted al] the Italian: ticks; on the atcommodafion between 
Pope Paul the fifth, and the Venetians, of which he was thé 
arbiter ; furmounted dll the oppofition made by the Spaniards 
and Dutch; when he forced thém-to*accept of that famots. 
truce of twelve years, by which the United: Provinées were \ae~ 
knowledged as a fovertign ftate; aid procuréd him the friend- 
fhip and alliance of the greateft part of the ele@térs of the Em- 
pire, together with the kings of England, Dénniark; and 
Sweden: fuch is the power ‘of juftice over the hearts ‘of uae 
When it is fupported by wifdom and prudence fs sf 

We have now given a full view of the oémnparifeny whieh 
Our author draws between Philip: of ‘Macedon, and Henry the 
fourth ; how far the comparifon is : i Pe ‘one; out learned 


yeaders snrutt determiiie; 4 RB. 
°  Hiftire 
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Pijhiv naturelle des Fraifiers, contenant les vues d’ Economie reu- 
mesa la Botanique, SF fusves de. Remarques particulieres fur 

- plufeats Points qui ont rappan taf Fifictre naturelle generale. 
. p2mo. Paris. 1766,» 

‘The natural. Hiftory of Strawberries 5 in which the fubject is 
- economically as well as, botanically confidered, together 
- with particular Remarks. on ‘various Points relative to natural 

“H dim general... By.M.,Duchefne, j junior, 

W deagn; by.the, advertifement refixed to this i ingenious 

performance, that, the curiofity,of raifing from feed a 
plant which;hath been. fo. feldom: cultivated in, that. manner, 
proved, the accidental: means of praducing an entire new. race 
of: ftrawhersies, at, Verfailles,.in the. year 1761, This unex 
pected phenomenon excited the Author’s, attention to a particu- 
Jar examination of this, plant ; ane she Seeatile belo gre us is the 
sefuls of -his, enquiries. 

WNaturalifts ate far from agreeing in the application of the 
omme Gener ay. Sposies, varieties, &%¢...., The moderns, however, 
feem generally’ fatishied with:.the definition and .ufe of thefe 
words 4s adopted by. the icelebrated . Linnzus ; ;: who divides the 
vegetable kingdom into as many fpecies as, he fuppofes were 
originally created difin®, by the great Authorof,nature ; fig- 
nifying by the»term Variety, fuck as are produced by the acs 

cidental, mixture. of. one. {pecies with another. But Monfieur 
Duchefne, finding that, the new, ftrawberr re at Verfailles 
continued to. propagate without variation, calls it a new race, 
introducing the term as intermediate between fpecics and 
Variety « 

Our ancient: ‘countryman Parkinfon has four fpecies.of ftraw- 
berry, viz. fregaria, minor hifpida folie, {mall ftrawberry with 
hard leaves. fragaria alpina fiuctu.compreffo, flat ftrawberry ; 
fragaria helvetiana, dwarf ftrawberry, and fragaria minime UElcay 
barren firawberry, . Ray makes but three {pecies, viz. vulgaris, 
common, ftrawberry ; fruftu. hifpide, rough ftrawberry, and 
feriliss, barren. .Tournefort fplits this genus into no lefs than, 
23 {pecies.. Boerhaave makes twa genera, Vit. fragaria vul- 
Laris, and flérilis ; dividing the firft into fix f{pecies, viz. vul- 
S4rtsy, frugiu alho, fruciu parvi prunt magnitudine, frudtu rotunddy 
vinginands enaffis More SF Jemine carens, Liynzus has but three 
{pecies, -Viz.-,. ve, Cy muricata, and fteriis. . Miller counts five 
{pecies, viz, wood ftrawberry, white ftrawberry, hauthoy, 
fcarlet,.-and. Chili ; naturally, as a.jgardener, taking his {pe- 
cific ¢haragters from the fruit. Scopoli, in his Florg Carniclicay 
en ithe fragatia, the honour of. conftituting a genys, conli- 
dering jt-only as afpecies.of the potentilla, or cinguefoil, Lin- 
nzus had indeed: before obferved in his Flora Lapanica, quad fraz, 
GME lay. COME Urry. patgatillay toranentilla fre nullas, alias caradler 
rifiicas moias pro dyftinctione ean preterquam gradu differ wat 
Pie, k i o 4s 
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The Author of ‘this book, according to thearrangement. of 
Monf. Juffieu, in thé botanical a at Trianon, fixes the 
ftrawberry as a /pecies of the firlt /ectién'of the family of the 
rofaceous: that is, of thofeplants whofe flowers refémblé a rofe, 
Df this fpecies he diftinguifhes ten races, viz. fragaria ifemper- 
frrens, fylvefiris, hortenfis,. eflagellis, manophylla, viridis, ifehata, 
chfloenfis, ananafja,-§ virginiana; all which, . together ‘with fe- 
veral varieties, partitularly of the wood ftrawberry; are mintite- 
ly defcribed in'this volume: Among the. varieties’.of the! ffa- 
garia fylueftris, we find le fraifier-de Plimouth, aftrawberry nien- 
tioned by mioft-of the botanifts of the laft century, and ‘from 
them copied into the works -of the moderns, though it feems. 
at prefent not to exift, Linnzus makes it a diflin® {pecies, 
Hudfon only a variety.’ Ray, after Gerard, calls it fragaria 
fruciu hifpido, rougtt ftrawberry, .and adds, * foun@ by Jo. 
Tradefcant the elder ina woman’s garden at Plymouth, whofe 
daughter gathered it abrozd, and planted it there: pro dufie po- 
tius nature hanc habeo,’ quam pro fpecie diflinéta.” Gerard feems 
to have been the firft who mentioned this f{pecies or variety 3 
but the moft minute defcription of it is that of Zanoni, pu- 
blifhed in 1675. Our countryman Parkinfon, in his Paradifus 
Terrefiris, tells us, that ¢ this ftrawberry differs principally 
fgom the common fort in bearing a green flower, and its fruit 
being covered with prickles, which do not however wound the 
tongue; that its tafte is not agreeable, but ‘that it ‘is’ plea- 
fant to look upon; and that a handfome woman may very well, 
out of caprice, carry it in her hand inftead of a flower.” An 
ordinary lady, we fuppofe, would not /osk well with it. 

We fhall now tranflate from our Author’s remarques particu- 
Titres, the hiftory of the birth of the ftrawberry of Verfailles, 
above mentioned. ~* In a: little garden, /ays be, whigh ‘my fa- 
ther had bought, for the fake of experiments, having in the 
years 1760, and 1761, fowed fomie feeds of the fragaria mof- 
chata, we alfo fowed feeds of ‘the common wood ftrawberry, 
which had, for feveral years together, been cultivated in that 
garden. Our ofly intention was to try ‘whether red ‘ftraw- 
berries often produce white. But thefe having been’ tranf- 
planted too early, and afterwards negleéted, moft of them died. 
Having failed in our. experiment, the few that efcaped conti- 
nued unregarded till 17@3, about'theirtime of flowering, which 
in moft of. them was retarded till the year following. It was not 
till the 7th of July 1763, that we obferved, among thefe ftraw- 
Berries, one, of which all the leaves were’ fingle, inftead of 
being palmated in three divifions. From ‘that inftant ‘we pre- 
ferved, with the_utmoft care, all the’ offsets it’ produced, ‘and 
inthe fpring of the next year we were poffefled of no le:than 
fixty roots.” - A ile A la Sai iD 
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This.little. volume contains a more minute and -accuraté 
hiffory and defcription of all the fpecies:and varieties of ftraw= 
berries, ‘known:in, Europe, than is to be found in any other 
author.; and ajfo. many. curious remarks relative to fome other 





°* “DiGtiinaire raifonné a? Anatomie de Phyfislogie, Se, 
A Di&ioniary of ‘Anatomy and Phyfiology, containing rmo, an 
accurate defcription of all the Parts of the human Body’; 
ado, the ‘etymology of many difficult Terms; 3tio. patho- 
logical’ and ‘thetapeutical Reflections on the Parts defcribed ; 
4to, the Mahner of making all Kinds of anatomical Prepa- 
rations, and’ the art of préferving them; sto, the phyfical 
and ‘mechanical Explication of all the human Funé@tions, 





with pathological. 4nd therapeutical Reflections on the Dif- 


orders ‘to which they are liable. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris, 1766. 


QO Readers wil] obferve, that, in tranflating the title, we 
JF have omitted the word raifouné, for want of a term in our 
laniguage to.exprefs it precifely in the fenfe here intended. In 
its common acceptation, it means, rational, or rane argumen- 
tative, or reafoning, none of which our idiom will permit us 
to apply, in this inftance, with propriety. The French are 
fo fond of, this. term, that, as all fcience is congefted into dic- 
tionaries, fo all their digtionaries are ra‘fonnés. Concerning 
that which now. lies before us, we muft firft obferve, that it is 
without an Author; acircumftance which will not prejudice 
the Reader much in its favour, naturally concluding, that the 
writer, or rather compiler, would have put his name in.the 
title, if he had not been confcious, that it would be of no ad- 
vantage to kis book. ‘This, we fay, is a natural conclufion, 
and in general a juft one. _ 

From the title of thefe volumes it is eafy to conceive, the 
impofibility of conveying an adequate idea of their contents, 
we thall therefore felect an article which may. ferve not only as 
a fpecimen of the Author’s manner, byt at the. fame time be 
of utility to fome of our anatomical Readers. ‘The art of pre- 
paring. Sienen parts of anima! bodies by injection, though of 








fubje&s of natural hiftory. B. 
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fuch as the oil of afpics, fpirit of wine, or.oil. of: turpentine, ' ) 
&c.. mixed with fome colgqurs pe red or blue ; :andthick, » 
which confifts of wax, refin, Venice turpentine, lard, ‘and oil, 
alfo coloured blue or red. Quick-filver, and:fat oils are like+- 
wife ufedfor.this. purpofe. ‘he red colouring. ingredients are 
carmine, cinaber, Brafilewood and. vermilion; the, blue are, 
Pruffian blue, Indian blue, blue afhes, indigo, and ivory.black, . 
&c. If you intend to colour the liquor yellow,.the beftine: - 
gredients are-gutta gamba, la grain d’ Avignon, or Lorraine earth. 
For the. fine injection, the mixture peoctally ufed, is that of 
| fpirit of: turpentine ‘with vermilion. The firft thing. neceflary 
| to be obferved is the choice of your fubje&, which ought to: 
| be neither old. nor’fat. You will: generally fucceéd: beft.in a 
fubje& about three fectinlength, ot | 
‘ Having thus made. choice of a proper fubje&, you:begin: ~ 
by fhaving and wafhing it all over with warm water. Gf the- 
weather be cold, you are to bathe the body in hot though 
not boiling water. Ifyou intend.to. inject. all: the’ Yrteries ‘at’ 
one ftroke of:the pifton, except the pulmonary artery, you. be- 
gin by making.a longitudinal incifion from the upper part of: 
the flernum to the xyphoid cartilage, continuing it below the 
left breaft as fat.as four or five fingers breadth from the fernum. 
| Having. then detached the.fkin, the fat, and the great pe@oral- 
mufcle, you open the thorax, by cutting through-three or four 
of the cartilages of :the.firft ribs, taking care not-to cut the. 
internal arteria mamaria. If.it fhould be.cut, you/are to make: 
a ligature. 7 

‘ The thorax being thus opened, you difcover the pericar- 
dium, through which you make a crucial incifion, in order to: 
come at, the pulmanary. artery and the aorta, which you are to 
feparate one from the other, paffing a waxed thread, of many 
doubles, round the latter, into which you now make an orifice’ 
large enough to admit your tube. If:there -fhould be any co- 
agulated blood or lymph,’ it: muft be firft.cleared:away. The’ 

i tube being introduced, the artery muft be tied faft round it, fo 
as not.to flip when you come to inject, : 

If you want to inject the veins, you are to introduce your: 
tube near their extremity, as in the /apbena falvatella, orcepha- 
lica of the thumb. Veins may. alfo be inje&ted from the trunk’ 
to the branches, as in the vena porta; but this fucceeds only 
where there are few or no valves. If. you intend to injeé fome 
detached part of the body, the veflels. which are: cut through 

) mutt be carefully. tied before you begin. - fh A 

: © The method of preparing your injection is as follows,: 
If your fubjeé&t be four or five feet in length, take an ounce of 
vermillion, and pour on to it as much fpirit of turpentine, ‘or 
other liquor above mentioned, as will wet it. entirely, mixing 
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it well with a pencil; or fpatula. Then pour on about fix or 
eight ounces more of the fame fpirit, ftirring the whole tilt 
it is uniformly mixed. This muft not be injeéted till your 
thicker compofition is ready: the preparation of which is as 
follows : Take. fix ounces of yellow or white wax, as much 
Venice turpentine, two ounces and a half of oil:of olives 
four ounces of lard, and one pound of mutton fuet. Boi 
them on a flow fire, pafs them through a linen rag, and: then 


add four drachms:of. vermillion. With regard to the degree of ; 
heat, which is a matter of great importance, let it be fuch-as. 


that you can juft bear your finger in it, and fo as not’ to-ftick 
tothe nail. ‘vy, F wey io "203 7 

. The chief inftrument in this operation is the fyringe, the 
fize of which muft be proportioned to your fubject, and its. 
f{nout muft fix exactly into the tube, which muft have a notch 
near its {maller.end to prevent its flipping. eal | 

If your fyringe: happens -not to be large enough to fill all 
the veflels at once, you: immediately turn the ‘cock, or if a 
tube, you ftop: it inftantly, till you have again filled your 
fyringe, which muft be done with all poffible expedition; you 
then fix your fyringe afrefh, and inje& till you perceive the 
pifton refifted:by the liquor, which is a proof:that: the veffels 
are full. This-refiftance however happens only in filling the 
arteries. It happens rarely that the vena porta is filled by in-: 
jeCting the wena cava, which therefore muft be done by intro-: 
ducing your ‘tube into a branch of the mefenterics ; but in doing 
this you are to make two ligatures, one round the tube, 
and the other below the orifice, otherwife you will not 
fucceed. 

The finus’s on the bafe of the cranium are inje&ed,. either 
from the angular ‘vein, or the vertebrales. Sometimes they 
will be found filled by inje&ting the internal jugulars. 

‘The thoracic duct and receptaculum chyli, may be injected, 
either through fome large lymphatic. veflel, or by opening the 
duct itfelf. The punta lacrymalia and the nafal canal, either 
from the nofe, or by introducing a tube into the pueta thems 
felyes.’ ay ree . 

This article, we conceive, will be fufficient as a fpecimen 
of our Author’s manner. _He. appears upon. the whole to be 
acquainted with the prefent ftate of anatomy and phyftology ; 
but we cannot help obferving, that in many places he is unnef- 
farily prolix and tautological ; and. that a confiderable number. 
of his articles are totally unconnected.either with phyfiology or 


anatomy. «= — & 4 | B--& 





aos Mop of the Boaks mentioned .in tlis Appendix, have been 
impsrted by Mefrs.. Becket and De Hondt, in the Strand. | 
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‘eal fchools in America, 124, 

Anne, Q. parallel between the 
four latt years of her reign, and 
the four firft of George Hl. 
32 a 

Aniuank, their natural impulfive 
faculties difplayed, 373. 

Ant, poem on, by Mrs. Williams, 
355: 

em 1nus,Emperor, hisfuppofed 
letter relating to the Thunder- 

“ing Legion, 38. 

Are, Natural Hiftory of thatanimal, 
$29. Various kinds of, and cu- 
rious ftories related of them,. tb. 

Arass, their conquefts in Africa 
and Spain, 490. ‘Books and 
manu(cripts relating to, 491. 

AstTMaTic Pzrson, preternatu- 

ral phenomena, on opening the 
body of one,, 63. 

Aruentans, the infcription on 

their altar ¢o the unknown God, 
~ dlluitrated, 431—434. 
B 





His complaint 


* 


Arn, droll verfes relating to, 
468—<©472. The bathing there 
humoroufly defcribed, 470. 
BeccaTecyi, the panegyrift of 
_ Cardinal Pole, account of, 296. 
BeEenives, Egyptian, their ftruc- 
ture, 269 as 
Bern, perfecation raifed in that 
city againft the Author of a trea- 
 tife on the abufe of oaths, 547 
Vou. XXXIV, 


(If. Catiph, his * 


BETHLEHEM, prefent ftate of that 
place, 142. 

Bisve, a popular work, 202. Ty 
‘unconnected parts united in one 
great plan, 203, The Catch- 
penny Commentators on, ieverer | 
ly cenfured, 314. ° 

BrsHors, their right to fit in Par- 
Kament as reprefentatives of the 
church, aflerted, gz.—And as 
peers of the realm, 98. 

Brack, various forts of that co- 
lour, 170, _Compofition of that 
prem from iron, 1713 of 

lack paint with water, 174; 
of indian ink, ib: Of dying | 
woollen black, 280. Black with 
galls, logwood, vitriol, 28t. 
Black dye with verdegris, 282, 
Of dying filk black, 283. Of 
linnen and cotton,’ 284. 

BotincBroKke Lord, his difpute 
with Mofes, in the fhades, 

Borany, its ufefulnefs, 127. 

Boulogne, ‘climate of,’ 421. In- 
delicacy of the inhabitants, 422. 

Brown, Dr, his defence of him- 
felf, 59. 

Buiiincer’s Confeffion of Faith, 

Ie 
Bu ha ET, Bifhop, his expofition of 
the 39 articles, curious enquiry 
concerning that work, 335; not 
a work of authority, 337. 

Burver, Mr. his remarkable cafe, 

61. Cure of, 62. ; 


C. 
Airo, in Egypt, defcribed, 
132. Serpents there, how 
fafcinated, 133. The Nilometre 
defcribed, 134. Account of the 
grand Caravan, 135. 
CaL Pe, Arabian, anecdotes of 
- feveral, ; B 
Cikeunr indies, doled 18. 
Cancer, pinnotheris, defends the 
pfinna muricata againft the cuttle- 
fith, 269. 
Canton, Mr, his demonftration 
Pp 
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of the fecond rule relating to the 
doctrine of Chances, 226. § 
Carops, their bad tendency, 79. 
CHAMZLEON, curious account of 
that creature, 267. ‘ 
Cuanpuer, Dr. his opinion how 
far the Diffenters are dangerous 
to the church of England, 197. 


. Cuarves V. his great character, 


and empire, 522... 
Cuzesg, humorous debate on, 42. 
Cueroxees, their country def- 

cribed, 2; their manner of liv- 

ing, 5 3. semarkable fidelity of 

their women, 6; their. proper 
names explained, 7. .. 


 Curistianitry, ftate of, ander 


the heathen emperors, 436. Ra- 
ther declining under chriftian 
princes, 433.. | | 
Creistians of the 3 firft centuries, 
their errors and virtues, 437. 
Cuurcu of England, enquiry in- 
to the dangers to which it is li- 
able, 196, Reformation 6f, ftre- 
nyoufly recommended, 229. 
CoBLer,\a poem, 473. 
Couica piGonum, cales.of perfons 
affli&ted with that diforder, sos. 
Coron1es,, Britjhh, our right of 
taxing/them difcufled, 66; their 
claim of. exempt-on, examined, 
67, 161; their oppofition to the 
ftamp a& humoroufly confidered, 
68; our jealoufy of them hurt- 
ful to ourlelves, 70; their natural 
connection and mutual intereft 
, with the mother-country, 17, 
art. 18; their inettimable value, 
1583; wife and gentle treatment 
of them recommended, ib.—159. 
_ Proper reprefentation of, 160. 
Commons of England, in parlia- 
ment, their great influence in pre- 


. Serving, the Conftitution, 18-— , 


1903 antiquity of their legifla- 
,utive apthority, 191... 
Conressions of Faith, the efta- 

- blifhment of, by church-autho- 
» Mity, examined into, 335. 
Constitution of the. Englith 

government how gradually im- 

proved, 186-—-195. Enquiry 
nto: the dangers to which. it is 


4 


liable, and what_ profpeét there 
is of it} continuance, 195. Mon- 
tefquieu’s prophecy of its def- 
truction, 201. Dr. Blackftone’s 
idea of it, 379. 

ConTenT, poetically defcribed, 
3516 

Cornintuians, IT, V. 29, critical 
explication of, 448. 

Corn, bounty on, advantages of, 
.417- Arguments on the other 
fide of the queftion, 311, Mo- 
derate bounty recommended, 360, 

Cotrron, Mr. his elegant Latin 
verfes on the death of his wife, 
166, Tranflated, 167. 

Cor wucort & Circulatum, defcrip- 
tion of that plant, 270. | 

Cras, Chriftopher, his humorous 
fpeech, 42. Anfwered. 43. 

an infect, fome account of, 





265. 

Gaga of Gr. Br. nominal power 
of, how curtailed fince the reign 
of James I. 3893 real influence 
of, how greatly extended of late, 
by the national debt, by the taxes, 
and by the officers and colle€tors 
of the revenue, 390. 

Curares, their hardfhips poeti- 
cally reprefenied, 406. 

Cutt £-fith, the inveterate éne- 
my of the pinna muricata, 269. 

r~\ Arxness, cave of, poetically 
defcribed, 119. 

Davupenton, Monf. concerned 
with Buffon in the Natural Hi- 
ftory, 529. 

Dairy, unity of, zealonfly af- 
ferted by Mohammed, 260. His 
goodnefs, the peculiar attribute, 
of which above all others, it 
mot concerns ,us to, have juft 
conceptions, 289, His divine 
adminiftration. vindicated againft 
the do&rine of diabolifm, 327. 

Devi, arguments to prove that 
the Scripiure accaunt of him muft 
be underftood figuratively, 328. 

Dionystus, the Areopagite, the 
ftory of him, in regard to Chrift's 
crucifixion, not to be regarded, 
37° 


DissENTERS, 
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DissenTeERs, . not dangerous to 


Froriva, fome account of, 126 


the eftablithed church of Eng- ¢ Fornicarron confidered, 87, 


land, 197. Queries addr 

to them, concerning liturgic var 

ftated forms of .worfhip, 257. 
Divorces, advantages of render- 

ing eafily attainable, 263. 
Dock-yaxps, royal, great wafte 
"of the timber in, 396. 


Dopprince, Dr, his genius and 


learning, 147; his amazing di- 

ligence and aétivity, 151. 
Duvaney, Mr. His confiderations 

on taxing the ore 65. 


a: extraét from 
iD, archbifhop Secker’s fermon 
on, 345- 
EpucaTion, important remarks 
on, 306, — 
Encianp, general view of her 
policy, trade, taxes, &c. 291. 


Enauisu, nation, follies of, 507. - 


Erictetus, the ftoic, his con- 
tempt of the Chriftians, 37. 
Equauity of mankind, enco- 
mium on, 223 an. imaginary 

blefling, 23. 


markable extract from, 368, 


Eruics, or the law of nature, firft | 


principles of, 109. 
Ev tt, originof, difficulty ofaccount- 
ing for, 307. Alcribed to the 


agency of malignant fpirits, 308, 
Bic sogaicy into the true 
A 


nature of, 203. 
ncy, her exhortation to her 
votaries, 118. 

Frmace Sex, their i importance in 
their fingle ftate, 454. Defeéts 
of their education, 455. Their 
importance in “wetleck: 456. 
Confidered as mothers, 457. So- 
briety of mind recommended to 
them, 462. 

Fercuson, James, his defcrip- 
tion of a new crane, 220. His 
new hygrometer, 222. 

FEVER, nota difeafe, but a remedy, 
30—3}. 

FLoretta, flory of, 457. 


gofpel fonnets, re-' 


Fountains, a fairy tale, 357. . 


‘Fe ANCE, qil treatment of ftranpers 


in that kingdom, 421. Dif- 
agreeable view of that country, 


429. 


-Freepom of fpeech and writing 


on public affairs confidered, 392. 


Frewcn, their indelicacy’ at their’ 


meals, 422. 
G. 
Anctions of the nerves, 
theory of, 63. 
Generation, beyond the reach 
of human enquiry,’ 497." 
Georce IIL. parallel between the 
four firft years of his reign, and 
the four laft of Anne, 325. 


Gisnon, ‘a curious fpecies of ape, 


defiription of, 531. 

Gosret, St. Matthew’ 8, date of 
fettled, 402. 

Gorus, their origin, and incurfions 
into the Empire, 534+ 

GovernMENT, confiderations on 
feveral kinds of, 380. Confti- 
tutional, of England, dependent 
in the ultimate: refort, on the 
fenfe and feeling of the people, 
327. Executive power of, 339, 
How to be employed for the re- 
formation of mankind, 543. . 

Grey, Stephen, elegant verfes on 
his death, 357~ 


H. 
AKKaAM, Caliph, remarkable 
ftory of, 495. 

HasseLquist, Dr. his travels in 
the Levant, 127.’ His charac- 
ter, 128; his adventure at Grand 
Cairo, 1363 arrives in the holy 
land, -137; his account of va- 
rious animals, infeéts, and plants 
in the Levant, Ne Ege 

Hemtock, extract of, 63, 

Hewnriap, of Voltaire, confider'd 
as a fermon, 341. 

Hesry VIII. his miftaken iealicy, 
in order to make the crown ab- 
folute, 189, 191. 

~———— the Great of France, his 

Ppz. character 
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charaéter compared with that of, 

Phillip of Macedon, 554 

-Herwta of the bladder, how cured, 
62. | 

Hergort, Mr. Perfecuted for the 
fretdom of his writings, 547. 

Hippopotamus, -defcription of 
that animal, 266, 

Hoapty, bifhop, his manly no- 
tion of the fubject’s right of re- 
fiftance, 194. 

Hoses, difference between his 
manner of attacking Chriftia- 
nity, and that of other infidels, 
89. 

Hovy Lanp defcribed, 137. 

Homer, prophecies difcoverable 
in his hymns, 398. 

MER, a preacher, 540. 

Homo Syuivesrris, defcription 
of, 520. 

Horsey, Mr. his obfervations at 


fea, for finding the longitude. by — 


the Moon, 226. 

Huns, fome account of that peo- 
ple, 535. ; 

Hussanps, their authority over 
their wives, how to be enforced, 
$45 L 
Ames I, his policy to render 

the crown abfolute, rgo. 

II, the oppofition to at the 
Revolution confidered, 192. 

Jericuo, prefent deferted ftate of 
that place, 145. 

Jews, great number of ftill dwell- 
ing at Jerufalem, 13,8. 

IncLosures ofcommon fields, ar- 
guments for and againft, 361. 

Inp1ans, North-Amerigan, the 5 
nations of defcribed, 54—18. 

INHERITANCE, Mohammedan law 
of, 261. i. 

InjecTion, in anatomical prepa- 
rations, inftructions concerning, 
567. 

‘Inx, Indian, compofition of, 174; 
of Printer’s ink, 179; rolling- 
prefs, Do. 180, Common writ- 
ing, Do. 278. Amore durable 
fort, 279. 


+ 





Jounson, Mr. author of the Ram- 
bler, poetically exhibited, 323. 


Jounsrong, Dr. his theory of the 


Ganglions of the nerves, 63. 

Joxpan, river, and its fhores def- 
cribed, 141. 

Josernus, the paragraph in his 
hiftory concerning Chrift not ge- 
nuine, 31. 

Isatan, his celebrated prophecy 
(Ch. vii. ver. 1316) four diffe- 
rent Opinions concerning, 300- 
Kennicott’s explication of, 301. 

Jupea, appearance of that coun- 
try, in its prefent ftate, 139. 


Exuy, Dr. his difpute with 
Dr. Smith, 75. ) 
Kewxnicott, Dr. his fmart ani- 
madverfion on the bifhop of 
Gloucefter, 301. ‘Notable a:- 
lemma in favour of his collation 
of the Heb. MSS. 303. 

Keyser, Mr. his difpate with Mr. 
Wathen, 163. 

Koran, extracts from it, politi- 
cal and moral, 261. 

» ralge 
Apres, their paffion for cards 
cenfured, 79. I heirhead-drefs 
fatirized, 472. 

LanpscaPe, poetical, 353. 

LancuaceE, its mechanical for- 
mation, $25. 

Law, why deemed an inelegant 
and uncouth ftady, 107. Means 
for obviating this reproach, ro8. 
Definition of /aw, 109.° Three 
grand divifions of, 379. Mu- 
nicipal, defined, ib. farther con- 
fidered, 381, : 

Laws, ‘in general, confidered, 379 
—383. Of England in parti 
cular, ib. 

Lecaciss, Mahometan, law re- 
lating to, 261. 

Lecion, the thundering, miracu- 
lous ftory of, exploded, 37. 
LiFe, requifites for continuing it 
beyond its ufual extent, 497. 
Lion, not to be met with in Pale- 
itine, 270. Query, from this cir- 

cumflance, 
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cumftance, concerning the Bible 
accounts of that animal, 271. 


-Lirurcy. See Dissenrers. 


Locke, Mr. his idea of the. fu- 
preme power, as vefted in the 
people, confidered, 385, 386. 

Locust, account of, 268. 

Lowth, Dr. his notes and remarks 
on the fecond part of an epifto- 
lary correfpondence, 365. 

M 


Acnesta, in Turky, mifer- 
able inns there, 131. 

May, religious and. virtuous, his 
charaéter well delineated, 55. 

——- curious difquifition on his 
nature and faculties, 375. 

ManpRAKEs, account of, 143-: 

Manners, of men, not reformed 
by preaching, §38—540. 

Marrracs, difadvantages attend- 
ing the indiffolubility of that 
rite, 263. Divorces, on fit oc- 
cafions, recommended, 264. 

Masketyne, Mr. his rules for 
computing the effeéts of refrac- 
tion and parallax, &c. 223. His 
remarks on the equation of time, 
226. See alfo 220. 

Mayer, Mr. his account of the 
tranfit of Venus, 222. 

Messier, Monf. his table of the 
places of the comet of 1764, dif- 
covered at the obfervatory of 
Paris, 221. 

Meruopists, their manner of 
preaching humoroufly ridiculed, 
$1. 

Mitron, a noble and fublime 
preacher, 541. 

Mimosa WNilotica, fome account 
of that plant, 270. 

Minp, human, its progrefs in the 
fciences, 516. : 


MouammeED, the Tarkifh prophet, 


a zealous afferter of the unity of 

God, 260. His fyftem prefer- 

able to popery, ib. 

Emir, his notable 
faying concerning death, 495. 

Mouawk Indians, account of thas 
nation, 14. 
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Mowropottes, by patent, illegaf 
ufe of in-former reigns, 183. 
MonTacve, Lady Mary Wortley, 
original papers of that lady’s, 

where lodged, 396, 


‘MorTesquieu, Baron, his pro- 


phecy of the deftruétion of the 
Englith conftitution, 125, 201. 
Letter afcribed to him on the 
liberties of England, 309. 

Moon, Valley of, a poem, 356. 

Moors, their dominion in Spain, 
490.—Books and manufcripts 
relating to, 491. 

Morris, Dr, his experiments on 
hemlock, 63. 


-Mosss, his account of the creation 


objected to, 5r. Defended, ib. 

MosuHeEtM, a miftake of his, con- 
cerning Mr, King, correéted, 41, 

Murpocu, Dr, his method of de- 
termining the moon’s diftance 
and parallax, 220. ~ 

Mus Jacutus, that animal de- 
feribed, 266. | 

Music, its great ufe in curing dif- 
eafes, 515. | 

MYSTERIES, pagan, explication 
of, 247. 


N. 
) Ni prefent flate of 


that place, 143. . 
Nice, the countty of, defcribed, 
424. 0 


Arus, inconfiftent with Chri- 
ftianity, abufe of difplayed, 
by Mr. Herrort, 547. That 
worthy divine perfecuced, 548. 
Oatu, form of that invented by 
the Council of Toledo, 548.. 
-- that of a fovereign, form 
of, recommended, 550. 
Opium, exceflive ufe of, among 
the Turks, 144. 
Oranc-OuTanc, defcription of, 
529. 
Ossian, the poet, poetical picture 
of, 122, 123. 
Ofrorp, printing how early fet 
up in that city, 500. . 
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Avists, compared with the 
&  Phari€es, 441. 


ARENTAL authority, how to be . 


enforced,. ¢ ¢ 
Par <asconlidned as the emporium 
,0f vige.and folly, 544. 


ParisamMeEnT, of England, law, 
and cuftoms of, 384. Acts of, 
old. method of proclaiming, 388. 

Pensions, from the govespment, 

ought to.be.taxed, 304. Ratio 

_. of fach.taxation, .ib. 

Persecution, for freedom of 


writing, asecent .inftance of, in, 


‘Swifferland, 547. 
Psivuip il..of Spain, his charaCter 
atlarge, 524. 


“‘———--. of. Macedon, bis.charac- . 


tes. compared with that.of Henry 
IV, .of France, 5.54. 
Puitosorpuegs,..excellent. preach. 
ers, 542 3.but ipfufficient.for the 
reformation of manners, 543. 
Puystfcians, confaltation of, hu- 
_ marouily expofed, 468. 
Picton, curious manner in which 
the cock affifts the hen.in. form- 
ing her neft, 267. oa 
Pincre, Mr. his fupplement to his 
-Memoir,on the Sun’s Parallax, 
222. 
Pinn asmyricata, het forprifing me- 


thod of defence againit thecuttle- . 


fifh, 269... 


#Pisa, city, fome account of, 426 - 
PracemeEN ought not to. be dire- , 


* Lingsy.305. 


Puiny, his.teftimony with regard « 


to the firftChriftians, 32. 
Ports, confidered. as. preachers, 


539». Ioutility of. theis preach- 
INY, 540+ | 
Poer s,:theis Elifium poetically de- 
feribed, 120, 
Pore, cardinal, fummary. review 
of his character, 113. 


Pont pu.GarvE, defcription of, 


424. 2 

& Ponteacu, the Indian king, fome 
account of, 19--21. 

Pott, Mr. his cure of an bernia 


- ica, 62. 


warhip, 250. Aawaptages of 


‘andes iency of, 
251; and dilagvanta CS, 2556 
ePREACHING inatingtan! Yor a, 
.. formation of mankind, 538. — 
PRESBYTERIANISM, in what fenfe 
founded on popifh principles, 442. 
-Pripe, excellent declamation a- 
gainft, 211-7214. 
:Printiye, art of, how firt brought 
: .into England, 499. 
aPropicat, fon, pathetic difcourfe 
on, the parable of, 208, 
Prussia, prefent king of, ftrange 
notion of the religion of a fove- 
reign prince afcribed tohim, 3 19. 
‘Purse, enquiries concerning, 25; 
various {pecies of, and indica- 
tions of diforders from, 26. 
PuRVEYANCE, grievous effects of 
it to the fubjeét, 184. : 


on various kinds of, 


ASe 
Quai, of. Paleftine, de-. 
fcribed, 267. 
Quakers, their oppofition to the 
do&rine of tythes,exploded, go. 
‘Their polity commmpes ded, 199. 


5 . favoyr.ffom yituous women, 
Ah... 
eae, prefent ftate of, 138. 
Reason,: ufe of, in. religious mat- 
ters, recommended, 348. 
REFORMAT 10N, Of manners only 
to be effetted by government, 
Raee MATION. Of .the. eftablifhed 
church earneftly recommended, 
20> : ° 
Re - hye in. her na- 
tive beauty, $4...T hat of a fo- 
vereign prince merely political, 
319. Advantages deriyed to 
mankind from religion, _376 
Resistance, fubjects right of, to 
the will of the fovereign, en- 
quired 
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quired info,-ahd défendéd, 192. Smitx, Dr. his difpute with Dr. 


Afferted by Bp. Héadley, 194. 
RESPIRATION, feverie’ ¢oncérh- 

ing, 30. ote 
Resurrecrion of the body, the 

fcripturé doctrin€ rélating to, in- 

‘veftibated, 4440 
ReveLaTion intended for the fe 

‘of all mankitid, 202. Adapted 

to the capacities of the vulgar,’ 

204. 
Ric F AR Ds Ow, Samuel, his Clafiffa,” 
and other writings, commiendéd 

‘to’ thé ladies; 466. _ 
Rome, modern, account of, Bh. 
Rousseau, of Gerieva, exhorted 

to perfeverance inthe freedom of 

his enquiries, 245. 

——_——-: of Thovloufé, Letter 
to, from Voltaire, concerning © 
the Monthly Review, 312. 

Ss ‘ 


; 





Ativary fecfetion, its ufe in 

_) the animal otctonomy, jo. 

SCHOOL-MASTER S$, importance and 
difficulty of theif office, 366, 
Odipht ro be mére liberally paid, 

- 307. 

Scotriid poettie, curious fpeci- 
men of, 404. 

Serpents, manner of fafcinating 
them in Egypt, 133. Of diet- 

" fing them for fodd; +134: 

SHAKESPEARE defcribed in the 
poet’s Elyfium, 121, 122, 123. 
Abfurdity of retaining the ex- 
ploded orthography, of his time, 
in new editions of his works, 
237. 

SHALLOw, Simon, his fpeech, at 
a council in the méon, 44. 

SHEEP, compofitions for marking, 
175, 

Siena morborum, of Duport, ex- 
tracts from, 100, 

SiLHOvETTE, Monfieur, his View 
of the policy, trade, &cs of Eng- 
land, 291. ‘i> 

Siturus Crerras, that rethatk- 
able fifh mentioned, 268. 

Sisewanp, the Goth, thé mvéntor 
of oaths of allegiance, 548. 
Form of, ib. 


Kelly, 75. 

Smotietrr, Dr. his bold experi- 

ment on himfelf, by fea-bathing, 
21. ; : 

Surin; the carnival there and 
the country deferibed, 140. 

So'vawe’ de Lugues; his obferva- 
tion on the pulfe, 25. 

SoLitupe, her cell; poetically 

: defcribed, 126. 

STAaR- CHAMBER, no. precedents 
‘ought tobe taken from’ that court 
-in calés of libels,. 394. . 

STATESMEN) Ought to fetve their 
country Atis, 30 +. 

Sréice,’ Enittick’s y ediciae for, 
chemical ifivelfigation ef, 415-5 
genuine recipe for, 416% 

STRAWBERRY, various kinds of, a 
new {pecies of difcovered, 565. 

Stsscript fons t6 the chnirch ar- 
ticles and litargy; cufious re- 

‘ matkon, 341. is 

' T. | 
Acitus, too fatyrical and fe- 

vere if hrs hiftory, 51 3. 

Taxes, arbitrary thanoer of im- 

ofing thém under our ancient 

igs, i8i. 

TimBertAke, Lieut. his hard 
fate, 8. ei. 

Theoa¥; ford; differént kinds of, 
417; fymptomsof, ib. cures of,’ 
418, fash 

Totsepo, Council of, their horrid 
form of an oath of allegiancep 


548. 

Torrute, abfurdity and cruelty 
of the laws for examining crimi- 
hals by that méthdd, 394. 

Towns, Mr. his (foppofed) re- 
marks on Dr. Lowth’s Tetter to 
the Bp. of Gloucefter, 362. 

Trajan, his refeript concerning 
the primitive Chriftians, a proof 
of their imnocencé, 36. 


Turns, probable conféquences, if 


they fhould ever bécomé encou- 

ravers of literature, 263. 
Tuxnex, Robert, his means for 

decoying the firft printer into 


England, 500. 
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| V. 
FN Swieten; extracts from his 
Commentaries on Boerhaave, 
102. ; : 
Viorer poetically defcribed, 352. 
ViRcIL, a preacher, 540. 
Votraire, his remarks on fome 
peculiarities in the Englith lan- 
ge, 310: His vindication of 
himéelf againft Lord Lyttleton, 


31a. His detter in the name of ' 


Govja the Jefuit, ib. Offers 
a rewasd for difcovering the au- 


thor of a letter faid to have been > 


printed in the Monthly Review, 


312. 
-——— his Henriad, a fer- 





mon, $41, 


W. 
Ampvm belts defcribed, 17 
Warsurron, Bifhop, his 
arguments for the parliamentary 
peerage of bifhops, 94—99. His 
contradigtory reference to Judge 
Hales, 93. His reflection on 


Dr. Kennicott’s defign of collat- . 
ing the Heb. MSS. anfwered, © 


301. His refentment of his being 


compared with Father Harduin, 


ridiculed, 369. ; 
Warenc, Mr. his difcovery of 


fome new properties in Conic 
fe&tions, 222. 
WarTer-Giasses, the indelicate - 
ufe of them expofed, 422. 
Watson, Dr, his account of cere 
tain preternatural appearances, 
On opening the body of an aith- 
matic -perion, 63. : 
Wax, fealing, compofition of, 179. 
Wicut, Iile of, poetically de- 
feribed, 349. 
VILKES, Mr. fatirically reprefent- 
ed, 323. 


Wiis > im George, fome account 
| 


NTHORP, Mr, his letter to Mr. 
, Short, 225, is obfervations on 
the tranfit of Venus, 226. 
Wives, their fubjeétion to their 
hufbands, neceflity of, 546. 
Woop, compofitions for prefery- 


ing, 177. 


Ortcx’s fermon on the pro- 
B  digal fon, extracts from, 208 
—z11. On Pride, 211—214. 
On the Levite and his concu- 
ine, 215. . 

Younc Women, fermons to, 452. 
Defects in their education, 455. 
In their drefs, 458-—462. Scru- 
pulofity in the choice of their 
companions recommended, 464. 
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ERRAT A, ‘im this Volume, 


P o. paragraph 2. J. 10. for mop r. muft. 
Taha, oo 8. for /ower, «, ty 


143. parag. 3- for Cana and Galilee, +, Cana in Gahilee, 
145. parag. 2. 1. 5. for acquired, ¥: agquainted,  < 
pes I. 7: for daily, r. duly. ty 








1. 14. for generous, r, laudable, 


161. parag. 2. 1. 14. fos forward, 1. freward. 
167. 1.8. for diffrent, r..unégual. 
261. pareg. 3 1. 9. for to, 1, tque ae 
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324. 1. 1. for Yarico and Incle, x, Yarito to Incl, | 
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